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nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Commission of Seven-and-a-half per cent. on the Cost Price, 
with the usual Trade deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and 
cheapest routes. Second-hand Catalogues by early Mails, and no 
Commission charged on Orders from them. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 
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Library of Congress, Washington. ohns Hopkins University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, and hiladelphia Library Co. 
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Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in Exact 

Fac-Simile. Library Stamps provided to Order. 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests «f 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional! 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish /owa State Agricultural College. 

“ No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only 74 per cent. instead of the customary ro per cent. commission. A Library can safeiy 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without Betting other estimates and feel sure that it is not making a 
Dewary, Librarian Columbia College. 
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C: A. Currer, Paut L. 


Ir is to be questioned if ever a library meeting | 

| to immediate and permanent usefulness. 
! 


brought together so many distinguished peopl 
and speakers as that held last month in favor of 
the New York Free Circulating Library. 
an Ex-President of the United States, 


of one of our greatest colleges, one of the best 


lawyers in the country and a busy practical mill- 
ionaire, all speaking in one afternoon from the 
same platform on libraries, and all sounding the 
same key as to the benefits and advantages of 
these institutions, shows how much more promi- 
nent a place the library is taking every day in 


our social system. That the library in whose 


favor the meeting was held is not in a prosperous | 
financial condition is not due to a want of recog- | 


nition of the work it is doing, but is the result of 
the uncertainty concerning the Tilden library, 
which, if organized, will in a measure occupy 
the same field; and also to the short-sighted 
policy of the Board of Apportionment, who availed 
themselves of a technicality in the law, which 
gives libraries $5000 for every 100,000 books cir- 
culated, by treating the four branches as separate 
institutions, and so giving the only 
$12,500 in place of $20,000, which the year’s cir- 


library 


culation of 423,000 had fairly entitled it to. In 
this cosmopolitan city, which, according to Mr. 
Depew, is the largest Irish, the third largest Ital- 
ian, and the fourth largest German city in the 
world, it is almost impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of the work which these four libraries, 
with their extraordinary circulation of American 
books, as shown by Miss Coe in her address in 
this number, are doing ; and once the problem of 
the Tilden library is settled, the libraries, if a 
place is left for them, will unquestionably receive 
the support and encouragement they merit at the 
hands of New York City. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made elsewhere of the 
change of form of the Codperative [Index to Periodt- 
cals, originally started as a monthly supple ment to 
the ].1BRARY JOURNAL, then growing into a semi- 
independent quarterly, and now becoming an an- 
nual. The monthly issue could not, under the 
system of voluntary collaboration and in view of 
the various dates at which the different maga- 
zines are issued, keep as closely up to time as 
should be, to give it full usefulness, and the twelve 


To hear | 


a President | 


JOURNAL. 


No. 4. 


it difficult for purposes of 
The quarterly was an im- 


alpha! 
permanent reference, 


ets a year made 


provement upon this, but also had its disadvan- 
tages anckas it were * fell between two stools ” as 
On in- 
quiring of the subscribers as to how many would 
prefer an annual, four-fifths of the vote was in 
favor of that change, and it is therefore made, 
with the assent of Mr. Poole, and Mr. Fletcher's 
machinery will now be used in making the an- 
nual. We trust the change will meet with gen- 
eral approval and increase the support of the 
Index. 

THE catalog of books for boys prepared bya 
committee of the Channing Club is an excellent 
attempt to direct and improve the reading of the 
year, and the eagerness with which it has been 
sent for is a proof of the urgent need of such 
guides. In being annual it resembles the lists 
of Sunday-school books published by the Ladies’ 
Unitarian Commission ; but the descriptive notes 
are fuller. It will not supersede Mr. Larned’s 
or Miss Hewins’s lists, nor will it make the Misses 
Sargent’s book unnecessary, for it does not in- 
But it will 
prove a very useful supplement to the latter in 


clude the literature previous to 1888. 


the male part of juvenile literature. 

THE new “ Classified illustrated catalog of the 
Library Bureau” has been published, and will be 
a welcome addition in all libraries, The quota- 
tion used on the title-page, calling the Bureau 
“the library centre of the country, doing much 
needed work impracticable for the society or pe- 
riodical, thus supplementing the Library Associ- 
ation and JOURNAL,” is so true, that it is only sur- 
prising that more libraries have not recognized 
and encouraged this establishment, whica has done 
so much and is doing so much for them, From 
the first, the Bureau, like the JoURNAL, has been 
hampered by the fact that it has been managed 
for the benefit of libraries, and not as a merely 
business venture. Sentiment io business is ad- 
mirable, but expensive, and if the profession 
want it, they must “lend a hand.” In the words 
of the Catalog, “some parts of its work lose 
money, but are much needed and must be kept 
up; others barely pay expenses ; others a profit. 
It is not patronage to use the losing and go else- 
where for the paying departments.” It has been 
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often said by librarians that they could get cer- 
tain supplies cheaper elsewhere. Let the Bureau 
cease to supply them with what they are still 
forced to buy of them, and they would find, as 
Poor Richard said, that ‘‘a cheap shilling is 
sometimes a dear pound.” 


THE severe experience in book thieving which 
has lost to the Philadelphia Mercantile Library 
some hundreds of volumes, and has at last com- 
pelled them to enclose their shelves from their 
readers, once more brings up the difficult problem 
of how far the advantages of personal contact 
and choice of the reader must be accompanied 
with danger of loss to the library. In two li- 
braries, the Columbia College and Brooklyn, 
several thousand books are at all times within 
reach of the reader, and though there have been 
losses, they have not been sufficient to neutralize 
the advantages. So in the Astor and Harvard 
College libraries, the large number of “alcove 
visitors” have lost the libraries some few books, 
though ia all these four the number has been 
surprisingly small for the number of people 
using the privileges. The loss, then, at Phila- 
delphia would appear to be due to something 
more than the mere personal contact of books 
and readers, and it shows a difference in method 
which it is hoped our symposia on ‘‘ How we 
protect rare and illustrated books "’ and ‘‘ Access 
to shelves” may to some extent clear up. It 
is a question of so much importance and means so 
much to both library and reader, that we hope all 
our friends will help us to thoroughly investigate 
and show the different systems. 


In this issue Miss Coe discusses from the li- 
brarian’s point, and Mr. Higginson from the pub- 
lic standpoint, the place of American literature 
in our libraries ; and curiously enough, both deal 
with the position now occupied, rather than with 
what it should occupy. Perhaps the greater 
ease of stating a fact over elaborating a system 
accounts for this phase of the question being 
treated, but the latter is a vastly more im- 
portant one, wherever any attempt is made to 
influence or direct public reading. It is now a 
matter of general knowledge among librarians 
that the tendency of supply largely affects the de- 
mand, so that the amount of American literature 
read depends on what proportion of the library's 
books fall within that class, and therefore renders 
the facts as to present use of little value. In 
several of our libraries, the foreign populations 
have led to the formation of large sections de- 


voted to the literatures of the nationalities pre- 
dominating in the city, and oftentimes these 
greatly exceed in numbers what would be a nor- 
mal proportion. With such a condition, is not 
the librarian justified in endeavoring to offset 
this denationalizing influence by specially favor- 
ing the demand for American books, as opposed 
to English? In no other literature-producing 
country can this question occur, for in no other 
country does a foreign literature seriously rival 
the home product. Without regard to merit the 
prestige of English literature undoubtedly is a 
great advantage to it, but still more is the greater 
cheapness which comes with the large sales and 
the few royalties paid. That poor American 
books should be favored as opposed to good Eng- 
lish books is not to be thought of; but these other 
advantages are certainly fair grounds for the li- 
brarian to discriminate in favor of our national 
literature. 


Communications. 


SPECIALIZATION OF LIBRARIES. 
WasninGrTon, D. C., March a8, 1890. 
In “ Differentiation of Libraries,” surely the 
idea is not a hard theoretical map of provinces, 
whose limits each is to observe and never trespass 
on a neighbor ; but as with all spiritual posses- 
sions, a centre or cafita/ as it were for each prov- 
ince, and boundaries shading every way into all 
the adjoining. ‘* Precision of lines” is precisely 
the thing not wanted. There are books which 
every library knows it wants, books which it 
knows it don’t want—at least generally —and 
books which it is in doubt about. This last class 
is the field and wide margin of specialization. 
Commonly the librarian has not an unlimited 
fund, but a very limited one ; and the practical 
working of our principle is to decide the question 
of proper expenditure in a mass of doubtful cases. 
Thus Mr. Spofford says he avoids, or at least 
abates, the purchase of books which should be 
found in the Surgeon General's, the Patent Office, 
and other libraries of Washington ; and he so di- 
rects inquirers, thus extending their acquaintance 
with several libraries. This would not be a 
stringent rule preventing his purchase for the 
Congress library of any book wanted; it is a 
trend or tendency that governs him, not a pro- 
hibition. Moreover, what I have not happened 
to see mentioned, the librarian is specialized for 
good as well as the library ; which, until machine- 
ry furnishes substituting brains, must be a large 
part of the usefulness. Every considerable li- 
brary in a city where there is any other consider- 
able library should probably study specialization; 
and the work attempted by the Harvard library 
certainly is much to be desired. It did not fail 
of “ hearty codperation” just here. 
Epwp. FARQUHAR, 
Ass't Patent Office Library. 
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SHOULD AMERICAN LITERATURE BE SPECIALLY FAVORED IN OUR 
LIBRARIES?! 


BY MISS ELLEN M. COE, LIBRARIAN OF THE N. Y¥. FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


I REGRET that I must preface my paper (if the 
disjointed thoughts which I have from time to 
time jotted down can be dignified by such a title) 
by an apology, but am forced in this way to throw 
myself upon the kind indulgence of the members 
of the Library Club. When your Secretary did 
me the honor to ask me to open the discussion 
upon this topic (which topic I had suggested my- 
self, since I had been greatly interested in it for 
some time and desired the opinions of my fellow- 
librarians in order to form opinions of my own 
thereupon), it was still early winter. I lulled my 
fears to sleep for four months, and fondly dreamed 
that some kind of Kubla Khan effortless essay 
would be written for me before I should be called 
upon to read for you. A week ago I was rudely 
wakenéd by the sight of the announcement in 
print that at the next meeiing at the “ Astor,” 
Miss Coe would read a paper. You being mostly 
librarians and interested most in actual library 
work, will hardly blame me that in my desire to 
prove that in our profession a woman can and 
does do just as good work as a man, | have de- 
voted much more than the legal eight hours to 
my libraries, and have had certainly little time or 
strength for my essay. Let me say also that my 
pen is an entirely unpractised one, and my apol- 
ogy is ended. 

The title of my paper does not express very 
clearly the subject. What I wish to consider is 
the relative value to American readers of the 
study of the works of American writers, as com- 
pared with that of other writers of English lit- 
erature. I am constrained (as a user of the 
Dewey classification) to use the term American 
literature, though I have an ancient quarrel with 
that phrase, and hold with Richard Grant White 
that our literature, like our language, is still es- 
sentially English and must remain so for long 
years to come, or rather I should say in my own 
commonplace, that to me a literature is the litera- 
ture of the language in which it is written ; that 
books written in the English language are Eng- 
lish literature, whether the authors were born in 
England, Australia, or America. 

For purposes of classification distinction is 
doubtless commendable and greatly useful, not 
otherwise. Nevertheless, though the writings of 
Americans were first formed on the English 


* A paper read before the New York Library Club, 
March 13. 
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models and still so closely resemble them as to 
make comparison of the best writers of both 
countries almost inseparable from critical con- 
sideration, they soon took on a distinctly local 
style of thought, if not of expression, and intellect- 
ual liberty followed political freedom. Is it not 
this native flavor and local significance in the 
works of American writers that give them a 
value apart from their purely literary merit? 
Even in those less clearly resultant from political 
modes of thought, is there not a patriotic tonic 
which will strengthen the minds and hearts of 
our citizens to take correct views and to enact 
just measures in the great conflicts immediately, 
or happily more remotely, impending in our na- 
tional future? If that future is to have a great- 
ness of its own, the study of American literature 
is of at least equal importance with that of the 
English literature proper. 

I am confident that this important study has 
been greatly, perhaps fatally, neglected. How 
the reading of a country may affect its history 
has certainly been repeatedly demonstrated. 
Can there be any doubt as to the enlightenment 
and elevation of our voters which would follow 
the universal knowledge of the works of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and other great Americans ? 

I must confess now, before considering the sub- 
ject further, what first brought it to such impor- 
tance in my own mind, and what I hope to gain in 
bringing it before you. I had long observed in 
the reading at my libraries what seemed to me a 
remarkable demand for books of American his- 
tory and biography, so great a demand that, with 
our small fund for book purchasing it, became im- 
possible to supply duplicates enough of the popu- 
lar books, and when (duplicates being provided) 
I sought to enlarge the list, I learned at once my 
own ignorance and gained some knowledge of 
the splendid treasure we possess in Amercan his- 
tories by American historians. All the interested 
people to whom I spoke of this expressed sur- 
prised delight at the facts which a published read- 
ing list of the classes of history revealed, and in- 
variably asked me : “* What is the reason for such 
an unusual demand?” In searching for a reason 
I soon found that the demand was not exactly 
unusual (though the reading of these books soon 
became unusual in my libraries because we sup- 
plied them in as large numbers as possible, and 
supplemented our catalogues by printed reading 
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courses in American history), but that most pub- 
lic libraries had somewhat the same experience. 
The reasons which I thought I discovered I may 
give here, though I am now ready to be con- 
vinced that intrinsic merit is the real sound 
ground. The readers are largely boys and young 
men, mostly of foreign parentage, new to our in- 
stitutions and eager for the books which are sup- 
posed or said to treat interestingly and instruct- 
ively of them; also (to our shame be it said), if of 
foreign, certainly if of German birth and having 
received their education in the schools of Ger- 
many, with a taste for and an appreciation of a 
really excellent book which our American boys 
only rarely evince. They also evidence their 
training in almost invariably selecting for first 
reading the best or at least the best-known work 
of any author — always a representative one. 

This brings me now by natural sequence to 
speak of my second great surprise, which brought 
with it serious questions of the judgment I had 
formerly held ; of the desirability of reversing or 
of modifying that judgment; and the necessity 
of fortifying myself by obtaining the opinions of 
others. I found in preparing a list of the read- 
ing done during the past year from my four li- 
braries that with few exceptions, in a few classes 
of literature, this preference for the works of 
American writers prevailed. At least it seemed 
to prevail whenever American books had been 
provided in equal number or in excess of English 
books. 

Now, what shall we do? Shall we in purchas 
ing books for the people, give them, if it is true 
that they demand them, books of American au- 
thors in preference to the English? And these 
are the questions I nowask of you. There is 
something a little humorous in the situation. I 
am asking a company of American writers to sit 
in judgment on their own books. But you will 
answer me the more fairly I think. I am not 
arguing a case. I have not yet a firm conviction, 
though every word I read or write seems forcing 
me to a belief quite contrary to that in which I 
was reared. I suppose the teaching of most 
schools in literature has largely ignored or has 
passed over with a few lessons American litera- 
ture. Certainly most school and college text- 
books dismiss the study of English literature with 
a few pages at the end of cautious praise and 
hurried recommendation of American books, 
The wind of criticism has lately shifted a little, 
but does not yet blow fair in our direction. 
What is right? What is best? You will say, 


let them read the best books of all countries. 
But you must remember that even a man of leis- 
ure reads in a lifetime only a few hundred books, 
Now the question of selection becomes serious. 
Also (excuse the personal equation but this is of 
general importance and interest because the pub- 
lic library is a means of public education) the 
nucleus of even a large library is about three to 
five thousand books — what shall be the propor- 
tion of American books ? 

And now, will you allow me to mention a few 
books in a few classes of literature which have 
seemed to me to merit greater distinction than 
I (in common with many others I believe) have 
been accustomed to give them? I will try not to 
make a catalogue, and if it becomes tiresome | 
hope the president will ask me to have done. 

In fiction, an American book heads the list in 
all our libraries. In history, itis the same. In 
biography, it is so at three of the libraries, but it 
stands second only at the Ottendorfer library. 
In travel,an American book leads at three of the 
libraries. In literature, American books lead at 
two of the libraries. In science, America lead: 
at three of the libraries, and the same in politica! 
science. In religion, it leads at all four. 

The best thought and writing of the early years 
of our country was doubtless in theological form, 
but the heat of controversy having burned itself 
out, the dry ashes of theological literature are se! 
dom raked over except by the antiquary, though 
some veritable black diamonds may be found to 
well repay research, and we shall never hesitate 
as Americans to praise, without fear of bringing 
a smile to the faces of our English cousins, our 
Edwards, Stuart, Williams, James, Hooker. 

Of ethical literature Channing is our bright 
star, whose works have a world-wide reputation, 
and have because of their pure, precise style suf 
fered less in translation than any author whom I 
know. 

Of Essayists should we hesitate to place in our 
readers’ hands Emerson defore Carlyle? And 
have not Whipple and Higginson great merit ? 
Is Scudder to be ignored, and is not the “ Sketch- 
book” to stand in the front row of our book 
shelves? 

Are not our critics excellent and just inter- 
preters, and our translators especially admirable ? 

Of poets we have a few — two rare and richly 
worthy to stand among the twenty. But do not 
let our young people remain ignorant of the fine, 
less well-known throng, foremost among whom 
are seen Lanier, Hayne, Stedman. 


il J 
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Of novels I dare not speak. The wonderful I am inclined to concede great merit to the 
| autobiography of General Grant and to believe 
it genuine. No one can doubt the value to every 
American of such a life of (to quote Phillips 
Brooks again) ‘the soldier who hated war ; the 


“ Scarlet letter’ stands to me easily first — widely 
separated from all others. I would gladly cut down 
our endless list of American novelists to about ten 
— possibly less with the exception of a few who 
have written oe good book and should then (the | American who had the spirit of the institutions of 
author, not the book) have been translated. Mr. | his country filling him; the author who without 
Hazeltine, the critic, concludes that ‘‘ the day of | literary Naining has written in a style which bas 
the American novel may not be long distant.” | this great quality that it is like a simple, brave, 
Shall I dare to disagree with our finest critic? If | true man’s talk.” 

I have the courage of my opinion I shall say that The two greatest biographies which have ever 
day was as far back in the past as the appearance | been written in the English language are doubtless 


of the “ Scarlet letter,” our one gem of romance, | Boswell’s “ Johnson” and Lockhart's ‘‘ Scott,” 
and that (if that only is American fiction which has though Carlyle says, ‘‘ In England we have one 
America for its subject) the day will only rise again | good biography—Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.’ 
when Prof. Hardy turns the pen which has given But of all biographies for us Americans the 
us that perfect work of literary art ‘ Passe Rose” | greatest must be Irving's “ Life of Washington.” 
to the writing of an idyl of his own land. Cooper | The young man who comes to know the public 
is our worthiest —the American Sir Walter Scott. | life of Washington through this great book has 
In the writing of Juvenile fiction is our shame | learned how this nation came to be. The history 
and disgrace, as is commonly the case just where | of the time is all crowded into this life. We 
we are accustomed to praise ourselves. A very | have another classic — Wirt’s “Life and charac- 
sinall number of righteous men may suffice to | ter of Patrick Henry,” brilliant writing about a 
save the city, and in juvenile literature other | most brilliant man. Then there is the beautiful 
than the strictly fictitious we are wonderfully | and fascinating “ Memoir of Professor Agassiz,” 
rich. In scientific and historical, rarely beautiful | by Mrs. Agassiz; the “ Life of William Lloyd 
and excellent books are numerous, and fictitious | Garrison,” by his children; and the “ Life of Na 
by Julian Hawthorne. “All 


travel stories are almost numberless. We must, | thaniel Hawthorne,’ 
and should be glad we can, still go to England | of these books have the added charm which 
for our boys’ story-books. comes from the warm love for and close knowl- 
If you will still have patience with me I want | edge of the subjects of the memoirs by the 
tospeak more at length of two classes of writings | writers, and which gives almost the value of auto 
where I can praise to my heart’s content ; for | biography.” 
still I seem to wish to beg the question, and Now we have also Holmes’ “ Life of Emerson "’ 
argue for the American book for Americans, | and ‘‘Emerson at Concord.” These books 
though I have almost had a pride formerly in | should be read together — reverential and loving 
not knowing American books. Biography is the | studies of our most poetic and philosophic Amer- 
history of life and will always have a charm and a | ican, the peer of most Englishmen! Mr. Choate 
value which no other history has. Every good | praises most highly Cabot Lodge’s *‘ Washing- 
story of a good life is a stimulus and inspiration. | ton” and Carl Schurz’s “ Henry Clay.” 
English literature is rich in biography, specially in American history has, as I believe, certainly 
autobiography ; perhaps the greatest, certainly | some episodes have, a greater interest and value 
the most attractive, is Gibbon’s life by himself, | in the light of existing conditions and apparent 
but no less a critic than Phillips Brooks says, “A | coming events than the history of any other 
greater autobiography than Edward Gibbon's is | country. The history of the United States is the 
our own Benjamin Franklin's. Franklin had ex- | history of mankind. “In brief duration and rapid 
actly the genius and temperament of an autobio- | succession every possible phase of political, 
grapher. He loved and admired himself ; buthe | religious, and social advancement has been de- 
was so bent upon analysis and measurement that | veloped, and constantly new meanings unfold to 
he could not let even himself pass without dis. | interest, instruct, and warn the world.” No one 
crimination. He watched his own life as he | will contest the importance of the reading and 
watched one of his own experiments.” He who | study of American history. Our attention is 
has read this book can count Benjamin Franklin | chiefly drawn to the quantity and quality of our 
among the men he knows, historical writing, and here my national pride has 
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its chiefest support, for in this class of literature, 
and in this class alone, our writers take rank with- 
out question with the writers of any other coun- 
try. Our history is recent ; the very rapidity of 
its formation has increased the work of its 
narrators, and our earlier histories are mainly 
records of facts, compilations of data, acquisi- 
tions of material— but to some of our histori- 
ans has been given the true story-telling gift, 
which above all is most to be desired in the 
writing of books, and these have produced 
works which will stand as triumphs of literary 
art. Bancroft’s superb work shows the greatest 
learning and utmost devotion to truth in minute 
and elaborate detail united to a stately style. 
Hildreth’s is more direct and continuous, but 
has little literary merit. It is, however, so abso- 
lutely just that it is invaluable. Parkman is not 


HOW WE PROTECT RARE 
AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY, 

Tus library is not rich in “ rare and illustrated 
books.” Such as we have are ‘‘protected” in 
two ways. First, those especially rare and need- 
ing protection from thieves and vandals are 
locked up in cases with wire net-work doors, and 
are consulted only on special permission of the 
librarian. Large folios and volumes of plates 
are protected from the injuries liable to occur to 
them on ordinary library shelves by being laid flat, 
not more than three or four on a shelf, on shelves 
arranged on purpose for them. All! our bound 
newspapers are shelved in this way. Permits to 
consult books at the shelves limit the applicant 
to the special section he names, and are given 
more charily for the fine-art shelves than for 
others. These are about all the precautions we 
find necessary. W. I. FLercuer. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

We mark all plates with an embossing stamp 
—a plate with us being a picture with no print 
on the back of it. A few valuable books we keep 
in a room inaccessible to the public and the most 
valuable in locked presses. Many books in other 
libraries carefully kept from readers we leave 
open to them not from choice, but from neces- 
sity, as we cannot lock them up or seclude them, 


having no place. Such booksas full sets of L’Art, 


Portfolio, Gazette de Beaux Arts, Kingsborough’s 


Mexico, Roberts’ Holy Land, Jones’ Alhambra, | 


Musée Frangais, we are forced to leave on 
open shelves for want of accommodations, which 


we hope to have supplied in the new build- | 


ing. Our constituency is limited mainly to 
students and officers of the college and to persons 


excelled in graphic and beautiful description, to 
which no atom of truth is sacrificed. Palfrey's 
“ New England ” is most delightful and altogether 
admirable ; Hutchinson's ‘‘ History of Massachu- 
setts,” fine and faithful; Frothingham’s “ Rise 
of the Republic” most excellent. Of the later 
historians and editors of historical compilations 
Justin Winsor has completed the most elaborate 
work, These are American historians writing of 
their own country. I will close my too long list 
with the mention of two works of the highest liter- 
ary and historical value — than which Macaulay's 
“ England” and Napier’s “ Peninsula War” hard 
ly stand higher :— Prescott’s ‘‘ Conquest of Mex- 
ico” and Motley’s “ Dutch Republic.” 

I thank you for your kind and patient listen- 
ing, and shall look for my reward in the sugges- 
tions and corrections which I hope will follow. 


AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


introduced by reader's ticket. Also our position 

gives us immunity from visits of undesirable 

characters. G. E, Wire. 
ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

RARE books and a majority of illustrated books 
have reference or ‘‘ special permission”’ labels. 
When allowed to be taken from the library a 
deposit, or in case of persons well known a re- 
ceipt, is required; and the book is examined on 
its return to see if it is in perfect order. Most 
reference-books are consulted on a table imme- 
diately in front of the reading-room desk. In il- 
lustrated books every plate is stamped on the 
back; and in patent office reports every page of 
drawings ‘as a stampon the face. The few 
very rare books we have are kept in the safe in 
the catalogue-room ‘ given only to “persons 
well known. With the rest of our books, after 
stamping the plates, we trust chiefly to the hon- 
esty of the people. Precautions that would be 
thoroughly effective would cost more than all the 
losses we are subjected to. F.M. CRUNDEN, 

SALEM PUBLIC L/I BRARY. 

WE stamp with embossing stamp all plates, 
| portraits, and maps. The illustrated books which 
do not circulate are placed on the shelves in the 
reference-room and are open to use by any one 
using the room, but children are allowed to look 
over the more expensive books only when ac- 
companied by an adult. This room is under the 
supervision of the reading-room attendant, and 
we have had no abuse of confidence as yet. The 
only rare book that we yet possess (a fourth folio 
Shakespeare) is kept in the librarian’s room. 

GARDNER M, JONEs. 


| 
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MEETING IN FAVOR OF THE NEW YORK 
FREE CIRCULATING'‘LIBRARY. 


A PUBLIC meeting in the interests of the New 
York Free Circulating Library was held in Chick- 
ering Hall, Friday, March 6, and was attended 
by a large and enthusiastic audience. Benjamin 
H. Field, the President of the Board of Trustees 
of the library, presided. The following is a list 
of the Vice-Presidents of the meeting, most of 
whom were present: Morris K. Jesup, Brayton 
Ives, Philip Schuyler, Gustav E. Kissel, John 
Jay, J. Coleman Drayton, Frederic R. 
Charles de Kay, Henry G. Marquand, Adrian 
Iselin, jr., Peter Marie, George C. Clark, D. Wil- 
lis James, Alexander E. Orr, Charles P. Daly, C. 
P. Huntington, George L. Rives, Charles A. 
Dana, George R. Sheldon, Charles Scribner, R. 
James Cross, Charles Lanier, Chauncey M. De- 
pew, D. O. Mills, Frederic R. Coudert, Andrew 
Carnegie, J. W. Harper, I. C. Samsson, William 
C. Schermerhorn, George Blagden, W. H. Ap- 
pleton, Oswald Ottendorfer, Charles S. Fairchild, 
Alfred C. Clark, Austin Corbin, Charles T. Bar- 
ney, Joseph J. O'Donoghue, Edward S. Jaffray, 
Samuel Sloan, William C. Whitney, Buchanan 
Winthrop, John J. Wysong, Edward King, Rob- 
ert Hoe, Abram Kuhn, George Haven Putnam, 
and Solomon Loeb. 


ADDRESS OF HENRY FE, HOWLAND. 


I have been asked to make a preliminary 
statement of the history and present condition of 
the institution in whose 


interest this audience | 
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a large growth and to fill a wider sphere, it be- 


Halsey, | 


| second year 69,280 ; 


came necessary to call in an advisory board of 
gentlemen to assist in the work, for it is said 
that a lady can drive a horse as well as a 
man until something happens, when she may re- 
quire aid. The result was that the Bond Street 
library was incorporated in 1880 and opened in 
two rented rooms in Bond Street in March, 1880, 
with 1837 books on its shelves. The circulation 
during the first month was 1044, which increased 
in October of that year to 4212, the number of 
books having increased to 3674 volumes. A read- 
ing-room was opened in connection with the li- 
brary, both of them being open on Sundays, and 
both were crowded, 

The circulation steadily increased, being for 
the seven months of the first year 22,558 ; the 
the third year 71,840. The 
work was so extensive that increased accommo- 
dation became necessary, and through the efforts 
of public-spirited and liberal ladies and gentle- 
men, who saw the good work the library was 


| doing, enough money was contributed to pur- 


| and has since gone to over 100,000, 


is assembled, and as my remarks will be of neces- | 


sity dry and statistical I shall be as brief as pos- 
sible in order that you may listen to the distin- 
guished gentlemen who are to follow me. _In- 
credible as it may seem, until this institution was 
Started there was not a free library in the city 
of New York out of which books could be taken 
by people to their homes. That could hardly be 
said of any other city in the country, and not of 
many of the towns. 

This institution was founded, one might say 
by the accidental discovery of a little girl reading 


| open and conducted for the public good. 


an illustrated newspaper of the lowest type ; the | 
| Second Avenue with about gooo books; Miss Cath- 


only thing she had to read. It was captured by 
the promise of a book to take its place. The 
book was thoroughly enjoyed, she returned for 
more, and asked the privilege of lending them 
to her friends. The demand increased so rapidly 
that a number of ladies joined together and 
started the first rudimentary Free Circulating Li- 
brary eleven years ago in a room given by Bishop 
Potter, rent free, in Grace House, the library 
consisting of about 500 volumes contributed by 
the ladies and their friends. The room was open 
for a few hours a day, three times a week, and in 
a very short time the crowd of hungry readers 
was so great that the room and another sub- 
sequently given by the Bishop could not hold the 
applicants, and it often occurred that not a single 
book was left on the shelves except the Bibles and 
the dictionaries ; and one of the latter was taken 
out by an old lady, who returned it,saying she 
had tried to read it but found it rather incohe- 
rent. 

As it was evident the library was destined to 


chase and fit up the building at No. 49 Bond 
Street, which is now owned by the library and is 
valued with its books at about $35,000. The cir- 
culation at that branch ran up to 95,305 in 1884, 
This with 
about 10,000 books isa very gratifying exhibit. 

Experience has shown everywhere that the 
system of branch libraries established in various 
parts of the city and accessible to readers is pro- 
ductive of the greatest good, for the great mass 
of readers have no time to spend in the Astor or 
Lenox Libraries; nor have they time or money 


| to spend in guing a great distance to a central 


library, even if they could take a book home. 
No one should be compelled to go more than ten 
blocks for a book, and the plan of this library 
has been to establish convenient branches in great 
centres. The result has proved its wisdom. 
Generous-hearted citizens who have seen and 
appreciated the work of the society have built, 
equipped, and given to it three magnificent libra- 
ries on the sole condition that they should be kept 
Mr. 
Oswald Ottendorfer has established one at 135 


erine W. Bruce built one asa memorial to her 
father, Mr. George Bruce, at 226 West 42d Street, 
with 6000 books; and Mr. George Vanderbilt 
has contributed a beautiful and well-equipped 
library at 251 West 13th Street, with sooo books. 
They represent an investment of over $200,000 


| practically given to the city, and the circulation 


last year was over 423,000 books. Assuming 
the books to be equally popular, each book was 
read 8 times and the cost of circulation was 54 
cents per volume. There are comfortable and 
attractive reading-rooms connected with all of 
them, open day and evening, Sundays included, 
and nearly always filled with orderly and attentive 
readers, many of whom have no other place to 
read, and in these rooms over 170,000 readers 
found rest and recreation in the most improving 
and attractive of pursuits. It would be hard to 
find a more gratifying result for good work. 
Charity is often misapplied. Public insti- 
tutions are often established in advance of the 
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necessity for them. We have not always the 
data for forming an accurate judgment like the 
old farmer who said of his clock, ‘‘ When the 
hand stands at twelve, then it strikes two, and 
then I know it’s twenty minutes to eleven.” But 
when the experiment has been tried and expe- 
rience shows that the demand far outruns the abil- 
ity to supply it, it can fairly be said, the seed has 


been sown on good ground, and that it will spring | 


up and yield fruit an hundred fold. 
In these libraries the readers in many cases 
consult the librarians as to what they shall read, 


and they always receive free advice. The per- 
centage of books of fiction decreases year by year, 
and those of biography, history, and travel in- 
crease, and those on athletic amusements and | 
games are ahead of all classes. ‘“ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” leads al! other books incirculation at all 
four libraries, and always has. Coffin’s “ Boys of | 
’76” and ‘ Boys of ’61” and the life of Washing- 
ton are read more than works of fiction. 

Americans of foreign birth or parentage read 
with the greatest avidity pvooks of American | 
history and biography, and take them home more 
than any other. They are doubtless read for the 
first time by those who know little of our history | 
or institutions, and are of incalculable benefit in | 
making good citizens. From our statistics, Ger- 
mans read better books than Americans, and 
boys than girls, and the work of these libraries is 
as effective and patriotic as the display of flags 
in the public schools, or teaching of music or for 
eign languages. 

Many working-women’s clubs draw their books 
from these branch libraries, having a librarian of 
their own who receives the books from those in 
charge of them in the libraries and distributes 
and returns them. 

Pupils in the public schools have lists given 
them by their teachers, and are supplied here, 
making the library a valuable annex to the public 
school system. 

All the libraries have been enriched by a gift 
of a series of fine steel-engravings, permanent 
photographs, and casts of celebrated sculpture, 
all of which have been placed upon the walls, and 
under each is posted a list of books relating to 
each picture. Thus, under an engraving of 
Washington or Napoleon is a list of books in the 
library relating to him or his period ; under 
photographs of the monuments of Egypt a list of 
books relating to Egyptian art and history, and 
soon, A taste for reading is encouraged in this 
way. Out of all the libraries with their circula- 
of over 423,000 volumes only t1 books have been 
lost the past year, and out of the Bond Street 
library only one. They are oiten returned from 
California, the Western States, and even from 
abroad. 

The kindness of the founders is fully appre- 
ciated. A visit to any one of them could not fail 
to arouse your enthusiasm for the good they do 
and the enjoyment they give. You would find 
the reading-room full of attentive readers, many 
of them laboring men, and, after school hours, | 
many children, all orderly, respectful, quiet, and 
absorbed in books or magazines. 

It isn’t necessary to descant upon the value 
of good reading to a community. Every one 
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knows that foed for the mind is as essential as 
food or clothes for the body. Imagine your- 
selves in sickness or enforced idleness deprived 
of books, and think of the thousands of poor 
people who, without these libraries, could have 
none. The reading of a good book has often 
given direction to a boy’s or girl's whole life. 
The establishment of these branches always 
improves a neighborhood. There was a liquor 
saloon next tothe Bond Street library when it was 
opened, but it moved away within a year, for the 
proprietor said it ruined his business. From 
the reports that are brought to us by many 
women it is aformidable rival of the liquor 
saloon, for they express great gratitude that their 
husbands and brothers have somewhere to go 


j and something to do, where formerly they re- 


sorted toa grog-shop for company and occupation, 
A coal-heaver comes regularly for his two books 
wrapping them carefully in paper to protect them 
from his b'ack hands, and remarked that it was 
very nice now to have some entertainment at 
home of an evening. 

A little colored boy comes regularly and 
always asks for a red book, and care is taken that 
he gets one suited to his years and a good one. 
A prominent East-side physician says: ‘‘ The 
benefit to my patients alone is enormous. Most 
of them are poor Germans, and good books 
would be beyond their reach but for this library 
system. An interesting book read to them, if 
they are unable to read themselves, soothes pain, 
draws the nind away from home worries, and is 
to the sick poor something of what change of air 
and scene is to the rich.” 

He gives a touching instance of a house-painter 
and his wife who, through troubles and tempers, 
had become entirely estranged, and to whom the 
only end of all their wretched home-life seemed 
to be divorce. The man fell ill, and being fora 
long time confined to his house, the physician 
recommended the wife to draw books from one 
of the libraries (to read aloud to the invalid) 
himself acting as reference and giving a list of 
good books. The books were obtained and 
proved so interesting that the sequel was eagerly 
sought, and then another and another book of the 
sameauthor. By the time the man had recovered, 
the relations between himself and wife had so 
changed that, instead going out every evening 
to escape from the sad-faced, complaining wife, 
he may be seen sitting happily in his own home, 
resting after the day’s labor and listening to the 
reading by his wife of the last new library book, 

But I must not detain you with these incidents, 
nor with relating the pathetic stories that come 
to our ears of good results. With the most 
economical administration possible the expenses 
of the libraries for the past year were $23,498. 26. 
The income was $21,927.48, so that the deficit 
amounts to $1570.78. 

The Library Law authorizes the city of New 
York to appropriate $5000 for every 100,000 
volumes circulation. The city last year gave us 
only $10,000 and the balance was raised by the 
efforts of the trustees. We need money for new 
books to replace those worn out in the service, for 
magazines and newspapers, at least $200 for each 
branch, and money for proper catalogues. Now 
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there are only hektograph lists and there is only 
one catalogue for the four libraries, an economy 
absolutely necessary, but practised nowhere else 
that I know of. We have twenty women libra- 
rians, and their salaries run from $300 upwards 
entirely too small to properly repay carefully 
trained and educated assistants. Those now em- 
ployed are capable and enthusiastic, they work 
hard and with great intelligence, and deserve the 
greatest credit for their self-denying labor, so 
illy paid and offering so little incentive to ambi- 
tion. 
to the gratitude of the community for devotion 
to the work of the library. She is such an ex- 
cellent librarian that her services are eagerly 
sought for by other libraries, where she could re- 


ceive a much larger salary than we are able to give | 


her, but she has become so interested in this 
work that, with a self-sacrificing spirit which is 
rare, she prefers to continue in it rather than go 
elsewhere at a larger salary. 

The city of Boston appropriates $127,000 a 
year of public money for its public libraries, be- 
sides for finishing magnificent buildings. They 
are building a new one now covering an entire 
block, an architectural decoration, and a monu- 
ment to its culture. 

The record of other cities compared with New 
York is as follows : 


Cost of issue City 

Circulation. Expend. per vol. app'n 
BRoston...... 1,013,847 $128,100.97 12 6-10 $127,000 
Baltimore. . 430,217 62,026.17 14 50,000 
St. Louis... 194,002 20,876.58 7-10¢ 14,006 
New York.. 423,363 23,498. 2¢ 5 10,000 


The Free Circulating Library of this city has 
accepted the gift of three beautiful libraries well 
stored with books and agreed to maintain them. 
It must keep its promise. 
Bond Street, with which it can do as it pleases. 
Last year there was a deficit, and if there is a 
prospect of another that library must be closed 
and a great instrument of reform rendered pow- 
erless. Patience is the art of hoping. There are 


many people who can well display the part of the | 


good Samaritan without the oil, the two pence 
for the wick, and without the latter the sym- 
pathy could have been counted for little. 

It is in the hope that the citizens of this great 
city sitting at the gateway of the commerce of the 
country so rich, so cheritable, so open-handed, 
filled with hospitals, museums, churches, and 
schools, will not fail to furnish that first requisite 
towards making good citizens, good reading for 
its people, accessible to all, that we bring the sub- 
ject to your notice. 

The soil we cultivate is not, as John Randolph 
said of Virginia, ‘‘ poor by nature and ruined by 
cultivation.” The soil is rich and fertile and 
will reward your efforts with an abundant 
harvest. 

Mrs. Francis P. Kinnicutt, chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, said in her an- 
nual report for the year ending September 30, 
1889: “The expenses of the New York Free 
Circulating Library have been $23,498.26. The 
income has been $21,927.48, so that the expenses 
have exceeded the income by $1570.78. The 
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Library law authorizes the city of New York to 
appropriate to any freecirculating library in the 
city $5,000 for each 100,000 books circulated du- 
ring the preceding year. The circulation of the 
library during 1888 having been 320,695 volumes, 
we expected to receive in 1589, from the city, 
$15,000. But to our surprise the Board of Ap- 
portionment allotted to us only $10,000 ; for this 
reason, with an ever-increasing demand for books, 
we havé fallen behind financially.” 


ADDRESS OF GROVER CLEVELAND, 

Ex President Cleveland was then introduced br 
Mr. Field, and was welcomed with very great a»- 
plause. He said : 

The few words I shal! speak on this occasfon 
I intend rather as a pledge of my adherence to 
the cause in which you are enlisted than an at- 
tempt to say anything new or instructive. I glad- 

| ly join with the enthusiasm of a new convert in 
the felicitations of those who have done noble 
and effective work in the establishment and main- 
tenance in our city of a free circulating library, 
and it seems to me they have abundant cause for 
' congratulation in a review of the good which has 
already been accomplished through their efforts 
and in the contemplation of the further useful- 
ness which awaits their continued endeavor. 
| In every enlightened country the value of 
| popular education is fully recognized, not only as 
a direct benefit to its recipients, but as an ele- 
ment of strength and safety in organized society. 
| Considered in these aspects it should nowhere be 
better appreciated than in this land of free insti- 
tutions consecrated to the welfare and happiness 
of its citizens, and deriving its sanction and its 
power from the people. Here the character of 
the people is inevitably impressed upon the gov- 
ernment, and here our public life can no more be 
higher and purer than the life of the people, than 
| a stream can rise above its fountain or be purer 
| than the spring in which it has its source. 
That we have not failed to realize these con- 
| ditions is demonstrated by the establishment of 
free public schools on every side, where children 
| are not only invited but often obliged to submit 
themselves to such instruction as will better their 
| situation in life and fit them to take part intelli- 
| gently in the conduct of the government. 
| Thus, in our schools the young are taught to 
| read, and in this manner the seed is sown from 
which we expect a profitable return to the state, 
when its beneficiaries shall repay the educational 
advances made to them by an intelligent and pa- 
| triotic performance of their social and political 


duties. 

And yet if we are to create good citizenship, 
which is the object of popular education, and if 

| we are to insure to the country the full benefit of 
public instruction, we can by no means consider 
| the work as completely done in the school-room. 
While the young gathered there are fitting them- 
| selves to assume in the future their political ob- 
ligations, there are others upon whom these 
obligations already rest, and who now have the 
welfare and safety of the country in their keep- 
ing. Our work is badly done if these are neg- 
lected. They have passed the school age, and 
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have perhaps availed themselves of free instruc- 
tion ; but they, as well as those still in school, 
should, nevertheless, have within their reach the 
means of further mental improvement and the 
opportunity of gaining that additional knowledge 
and information which can only be secured by 
access to useful and instructive books. 

The husbandman who expects to gain a profit- 
able return from his orchards, not only carefully 


tends and cultivates the young trees in his nurse- | 


ries as they grow to maturity, but he generously 
enriches and cares for those already in bearing 
and upon which he must rely for ripened fruit. 
Teaching the children of our land to read is 
but the first step in the scheme of creating good 
citizens by means of free instruction. We teach 
the young to read so that both as children and as 
men and women they may read. Our teaching 
must lead to the habit and the desire of reading 


to be useful ; and only as this result is reached | 
can the work in our free schools be logically sup- | 


plemented and made valuable. 
Therefore, the same wise policy and intent 
which open the doors of our free schools to our 


young, also suggest the completion of the plan | 


thus entered upon by placing books in the hands 
of those who in our schools have been taught to 
read. 

A man or woman who never reads and is 
abandoned to unthinking torpor, or who allows 
the entire mental life to be bounded by the nar- 
row lines of adaily recurring routine of effort for 
mere existence, cannot escape a condition of bar- 
renness of mind, which not only causes the decay 
of individual contentment and happiness, but 
which fails to yield to the state its justly expected 
return of usefulnessin valuable service and whole- 
some political action. 

Another branch of this question should not 
be overlooked. It is not only of great import- 
tance that our youth and our men and women 
should have the ability, the desire, and the oppor- 
tunity to read, but the kind of books they read is 
no less important. Without guidance and with- 
out the invitation and encouragement to read 
publications which will improve as well as inter- 
est, there is danger that our people will have in 
their hands books whose influence and tendency 
are of a negative sort, if not positively bad and 
mischievous. Like other good things, the ability 
and opportunity to read may be so used as to de- 
feat their beneficent purposes. 

The boy who greedily devours the vicious 
tales of imaginary daring and blood-curdling ad- 
venture which in these days are far too accessible 
to the young will have his brain filled with notions 
of life and standards of manliness which, if they 
do not make him a menace to peace and good 
order, will certainly not tend to make him a use- 
ful member of society. 

The man who devotes himself to the flash 
literature now much too common will, instead of 
increasing his value as a citizen, almost surely 
degenerate in his ideas of public duty and grow 
dull in his appreciation of the obligations he owes 
his country. 

In both these cases there will be a loss to the 
state. There is danger also that a positive and 


| aggressive injury to the community will result, 
and such readers will certainly suffer deprivation 

of the happiness and contentment which are the 
| fruits of improving study and well-regulated 
thought. 

So, too, the young woman who seeks recrea- 
tion and entertainment in reading silly and frivo- 
| lous books, often of doubtful moral tendency, is 
herself in the way of becoming frivolous and silly, 
if not of weak morality. If she escapes this lat- 
| ter condition, she is almost certain to become 

utterly unfitted to bear patiently the burden of 

self-support or to assume the sacred duties of wife 
| and mother. 
| Contemplating these truths, no one can doubt 
| the importance of securing for those who read, as 
| far as it is in our power, facilities forthe study and 
reading of such books as will instruct and inno- 
cently entertain, and which will at the same 
time improve and correct the tastes and desires. 

There is another thought somewhat in ad- 
| vance of those already suggested, which should 
| not pass unnoticed. 

As an outgrowth of the inventive and pro- 
gressive spirit of our people, we have among us 
legions of men, and women, too, who restlessly 
desire to increase their knowledge of the new 
forces and agencies which at this time are being 
constantly dragged from their lurking-places and 
subjected to the use of man. Those earnest in- 
quirers should all be given a chance and have put 
within their reach such books as will guide and 
inspire theirefforts. If by this means the coun 
try shall gain to itself a new inventor or be the 
| patron of endeavor which shall add new elements 
to the sum of human happiness and comfort, its 
intervention will be well repaid. 

These considerations, and the fact that many 
among us having the ability and inclination to 
read are unable to furnish themselves with profit- 
able and wholesome books amply justify the be- 
neficent mission of our Free Circulating Library. 
Its plan and operation, so exactly adjusted to 
meet a situation which cannot safely be ignored 
and to wants which ought not to be neglected, 
establish its claim upon the encouragement and 
reasonable aid of the public authorities and com- 
mend it most fully to the support and generosity 
of private benefaction, 

The development which this good work has 
already reached in our city has exhibited the 
broad field yet remaining untouched and the in- 
| adequacy of present operations. It has brought 
| to view also instances of noble individual philan- 
thropy and disinterested private effort and con- 
tribution. 

But it certainly seems that the time and 
money directed to this object are confined to a 
circle of persons far too narrow, and that the pub- 
lic encouragement and aid have been greatly dis- 
proportioned to private endeavor. 

The city of New York has never shown her- 
self willing to be behind other cities in such work 
as is done by our Free Circulating Library, and 
while her people are much engrossed in business 
activity and enterprise they have never yet turned 
away from a cause once demonstrated to them to 
be so worthy and useful as this. 
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The demonstration is at hand. Let it be pressed 
upon our fellow citizens, and let them be shown 
the pr actical operation of the prc ject you have in 
hand and the good it has accomplished, and the 
further good of which it is capable through their 
increased liberality, and it will be strange if they 
fail to respond generously to your appeal to put 
the city of New York in the front rank of the 
cities which have recognized the usefulness of 
free circulating libraries. 


SPEECH OF SETH LOW 


President Low said he was glad that the first 
cause for which he spoke as a New Yorker should 
be a free circulating library. The libraries of the 
specialists were like the headlight of a locomo- 
tive, throwing a piercing gleam straight ahead, 
but not breaking the surrounding gloom. A 
circulating library was like the sun, shedding 
light everywhere. In the statement made by 
ludge Howland it appeared that the proportion 
of circulation to numbers of libraries was greater 
in New York than in Boston. He didn’t know 
whether it would be fair to argue from this that 
New York was the more ¢ ultured city. Having 
married a Boston lady, he felt he must be cau- 
tious about making suc han assertion. Another 
point in the report was that the city authorities 
had increased the allowance for the support of 
the library, showing that its value was apprecia- 
ted. But, on the other hand, the private contri- 
butions had decreased. Mr. Low believed it 
was necessary only to reach the ear and the heart 
of New York to reverse the situation. 

“ New York is not a great city simply because 
itis a large city. It is not great because it has 
a great commerce, but because it has the men 
who can carry on a great commerce. It is not 
great because great wealth is here, but because 
the financial kings are here whose master minds 
direct the monetary machinery of the nation. 
Now, what can we say of the attitude of New 
York toward its masses? 1 he Museum of Art 
and the Museum of Natural History have pro- 
vided for popular culture in two directions. 
library is the means at hand for cultivating the 
intellect of the multitude. Am I wrong in say- 
that the imperial city will send the books into 
the homes of the men who make it great?” 


SPEECH OF JOS. H. CHOATE 

Mr. Choate announced facetiously that he 
proposed to discuss the financial feature of the 
preblem before the meeting. ‘I don’t think,” 
he said, “that there should be any difficulty 
about money. Just think of all we have saved 
lately. Now that the World’s Fair is over we 
have actually got $5,000,000 to distribute. That 
money has all been saved and all this society has 
to do is to levy on the subsc ribers who don't 
know what to do with it.” 

“ Books in the average New York home have 
become almost an unknown quantity. This gen- 
eration is fast becoming in danger of being 
raised and nurtured on newspapers. The daily 
papers are practically rooting out books alto- 
gether. Now there is one feature of this library 
which I admire. It is one of the few wholesome 


influences to which the people are allowed ac- | 
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cess upon Sunday. (Great applause.) Asa mis- 
sionary society I especially admire the New York 
Circulating Library. Without it we are tied up 
to the dilemma of having to go to church or to 
read the Sunday newspapers. 

“ Think of that latter alternative ! Because to 
my mind there is no more pernicious and de- 
moralizing mental habit than that jerky and 
scrappy, habit of attempting to read a Sunday 
newspaper. Just think of what they are —all 


| alike, and the same Sunday after Sunday. Fifteen 


This | 


pages of advertisements and twenty five pages of 
reading-matter — and such reading-matter ! Two 
or three columns of foreign correspondence con- 
taining all the sé andal of Europe, as if we had 
not enough in this country; three or four col- 
umns of interviews and dese riptions of great men: 
how Chauncey Depew gets up his fascinating 
how our chief magistrates, past and 
present, spend their time ; how Mr. Harrison gets 
up in the night and tosses the baby, with flatter- 
ing likenesses of Harrison and the baby ; what Mr. 
Cleveland eats for breakfast ; how Carl Schurz 
takes his exercise, and what is his favorite brand 
of cigars ; Talmage’s last sermon, detailing what 
will finally happen to almost everybody if they 
don’t look out; last, but not least, Judge How- 
land’s laststory. No, I don’t mean that, because 
his last story will be the end of him ; I mean his 
latest story. Now, what good can come to the 
people of this city, who spend 500,000 to a mill- 
ion hours every Sunday reading such stuff? The 
other alternative is to go to church, and I advise 
you all to go. But for me, give me a book from 
a circulating library. The principal craving is 
for fiction, and that really is the best reading for 
tired people, and all the people in New York are 
tired. Instead of four such libraries there should 
be thirty or forty, and in all parts of the city. 
Are you ready to help it? If you are, bring your 
Fair money and put this institution on its feet.” 


speeches ; 


SPEECH OF ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

The chairman called on Andrew Carnegie, who, 
on this short notice, made a brief but practical 
and much applauded speech. He said in part: 
“To many of you the statement made by Judge 
Howland must have been in the nature of a rev- 
elation, and you have said to yourselves, ‘Is it 
possible that an institution doing so much good 
should have existed so long in my own city and 
[ totally ignorant of its existence ?’ And another 
thought must have presented itself to you, as it 
did to me when I first heard about this, fortu 
nately many years ago. It was this: ‘ Before 
twenty-four hours pass, disregarding the numer- 
ous applications which every rich person re¢ eives 


| for donations for « haritable purposes, I will place 


this before them all ; I will enroll my name as a 
subscriber and patron of the New York Free 
Library.” (Cheers.) Mr. Carnegie highly com- 
plimented the ladies who had worked for the 
promotion of the library. He said: “I don't 
believe you can match the dozen or fourteen 
ladies who have fought this good fight up to the 
present time, in intellect, in ardor, and I know 
you cannot in good looks, anywhere in the 
world.” (Loud cheers.) 
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THE CHOICE OF BOOKS IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, ESPECIALLY AT CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

BY W. M. GRISWOLD. 


Mr.GRIswo_p having received Col. Higginson s 
** Plan for the Selection of Books” for the Cam- 
bridge Public Library, writes to the Caméridge 
Tribune, March 15: 

There is no subject to which, in proportion to 
the number of persons concerned, more intelli- 
gent thought has been given during the past ten 
years than that of library management has re- 
ceived. This is not appreciated by the public, 
because persons in other professions have no time 
to follow the discussions of librarians in the Lt- 


BRARY JOURNAL and at their conventions. But one | 


result of these discussions (which are the result, | 


not of a priori theorizing, but of wide experience) 
is the conclusion that all libraries, except such as 
have an income as large, say, as that of the Bos- 
ton Public, must be run on one of two principles, 
viz., the greatest good of the greatest number, or 
the greatest good of the smallest number. No 
library with small means can properly attempt to 
combine both functions, and even the Boston li- 
brary is not above criticism for extravagant ex- 
penditure. 

[Mr. Griswold here quotes from the LipRARY 
JOURNAL for February in regard to the purchase 
of the Columbus letter. ] 

Now i maintain that re/atively the purchase of 
some of the books which have been or are to be 
bought for the Cambridge library —“ Rafn,” and 
the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” for instance 
— are equally a misuse of money. Iam far from 
denying the value of such works ; but for every 
book which the librarian or purchasing director 
of an ordinary library is able to buy, he knows 
fifty which he would like to buy. A library with 
only small resources which attempts to be an all- 
round institution — to have a little of everything 
(which means completeness in nothing) — wastes 
its opportunities for good. Of course, every 
popular library should have such works of refer- 
ence as can be used by the “greatest number,” 
and a plentiful supply of healthful light litera- 
ture ; but outside of these lines, it is, I think, the 
well-nigh universal opinion of librarians that 
every library should be complete in one or more 
narrowly-defined lines— first, local industries ; 
second, local history, and soon. As to the cost 
of managing a library, I may say that $13,000 per 
annum is not more than should be spent in Cam- 
bridge for running expenses, without buying a 
book, for it must be remembered that, in an in- 
dustrial community, the class which would most 
be benefited by a library needs to have its useful- 
ness brought home to them by missionary work. 
And the sum mentioned in the plan as having 
been expended for technical works ($150) is but a 
drop in a bucket. $15,000 would be well spent 
for works relating merely to those industries 
which are carried on in Cambridge ; $1500 would 
be grossly inadequate. I am not urging the city 
authorities to appropriate either of these sums ; 
it is to be presumed that other things are more 
necessary. Yet it is worth while to reflect upon 
facts like this reported by the Cincinnati librarian: 
“IT am authorized [by prominent citizens, whom 


he names] to state that the information derived 
from three volumes in the library, which could 
not have been obtained elsewhere at the time, 
saved the pecple of Cincinnati, in the contract 
with the gas company, at least $33,500 annually 
for the next ten years.” A large manufacturer 
in Worcester, Mass., wrote to the librarian : 
‘* Our superintendent informs me that hundreds 
of ouremployés make very free use of the library, 
gaining therefrom much of good to themselves, 
and, in some special cases, obtaining from it in- 
formation of great value to us in our business." 
A manufacturer of chemicals wrote to him : ‘! 
have seen mechanics and artisans perusing, not 
current literature or pictorials [according to the 
** Plan,” the “ first duty of a library like ours is 
to keep up with current literature—the books 
published and talked about from month to 
month,’] but scientific journals. I have 
seen manufacturers searching after works on the 
industrial arts to help them in something per- 
taining to their business.” 

The main thing to be kept in mind is that the 
**multitudes of educated families” mentioned in 
the ‘‘ Plan” have various sources of supply — 
book-clubs, and private, proprietary and lending 
libraries without end. The ‘‘ poorest and most 
ignorant” of the ‘‘ Plan,” the ‘‘ mechanics and 
artisans" of the Worcester manufacturer, have 
no such resources. The Public is for them the 
only library. A friend of mine who recently 
visited most of the smaller libraries about Ros- 
ton, returned with some very melancholy reflec 
tions. Everywhere he found evidence of large 
expenditure, almost nowhere any proof that the 
library was performing much useful service. The 
handsome buildings were sometimes furnished 
[the word is doubly appropriate] with ornamental 
books and those which “no gentleman's (or 
other) library can afford to be without ;” but 
otherwise were nearly empty. They were monu- 
ments to their builders, but might almost as wel! 
have been situated ina graveyard. The only ex- 
ceptions were where the governing board em- 
ployed a competent librarian, and let him (or her) 
buy the books, according to the wants of the 
public as ascertained on the premises. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


AND ITS CRITIC. 
BY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Mr. W. M. GriswoLp having written to the 
Cambridge Tribune criticising the management 
of the Public Library, Col. Higginson replies in 
the number for March 15: 

.. Your contributor is one whose counsel 
and aid may be of great value to the library, after 


| he has resided longer in Cambridge and has hai 


| 


| more time to familiarize himself with the work- 


ings of our enterprise. 

As your brief editorial note shows, his main 
criticisms lose their value for want of this famili- 
arity. Thus, had he been in Cambridge at the 
time of the discussions and meetings about the 
library, last spring, he would have known that 
nothing was more urged and emphasized than the 
importance of making the library useful to intel- 
ligent young mechanics ; Mr. Green's experience 
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in the Worcester library was cjted, just as he now 
cites it ; and we brought Mr. Green here tospeak 
on that precise point at the dedication. The first 
work we undertook, in connection with the Citi- 
zens’ Fund, was to get a good list of new 
mechanical and scientific books for purchase, and 
then to purchase them; an analyzed list of these 
books is in progress; and it is a favorite project 
of my own to have a well-educated mechanical 
teacher, like Mr. Sweet of the Manual Training 
School, for instance, who will be at the library on 
certain evenings in every week, to give advice to 
young people as to scientific and mechanical study. 
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Rafn's book may stand first in the whole series 
of Cambridge local histories, and is worth to us, 
many times over, the $10 or $12 it cost. Ido 
not myself share these theories; but that is, in 
my judgment, precisely what a public library ex- 
ists for, to take advantage of every temporary 
and local occasion for encouraging intelligent 
inquiry. This iseven more important than the 
purchase of ‘* healthful works of fiction, in good 
type,” though I assure “ W. M.G.,” that this will 
not be forgotten. As for the local branches, I 
beg him to go on urging them ; the sooner they 


| come, the better, but not out of this year’s appro- 


There has, however, been so very much to be 


done, so far, that much still remains to be done. 

So in regard to local branches. Everything 
cannot be gone at once, and to carry on the new 
experiment of local dedivertes is all for which we 
have the means at present. It is useless to ask 
why we do not provide local branches out of the 
Citizens’ Fund. That fund was given expressly 
for buying books, and we have no more right to 
use it for establishing branch libraries than for 
electric lighting. The purchase of books is but 


priation. 


| THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY OF A BOOK 


CATALOGUE. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
From the Christian Union 
Tue American visitor enters Westminster Ab- 
bey prepared to be hushed in awe before the 
multitude of great names. To his amazement he 


| finds himself vexed and bored with the vast mul- 


one item in the expense of local branches; money | 


is also needed for rent, fuel, lights, and sub-libra 
rians, and our appropriation does not yet include 
these. The Citizens’ Fund is for books, and all 
comes back to the question, what books to buy. 
If ‘*W.M.G.” or any of the 7ridune readers 
will carefully study our printed catalogue, and 
will then read and criticise the plan reported for 
the expenditure of the Citizens’ Fund —a brief, 
printed document which may be had at the 
library — they will confer a favor on the trustees. 


Or, if any or all of the patrons of the library will | 


ask the librarians for the ‘ suggestion-book,’ 
which is always kept there, and will put down 
their utmost advice, I am sure that the trustees 
will thank them. 

A few words, in concusion, as to the especial 
books criticised. ‘‘ W. M. G.” has had experience 
in libraries, but not, I judge, in free public 
libraries, If he had, he would surely know that 
books like Meyrick’s ‘Ancient Armor” are of 
the greatest value to teachers— not, as he im- 
plies, to a few scholarly persons only —in illus- 
trating the whole period of the Middle Ages. 
Many a boy or girl who has read about knights 
in armor for years, has no sort of conception 
what such a being was, until he sees pictures of 
the actual thing in some such book; and when 
we consider that iron armor was still worn down 
to the days of the Pilgrims, it brings it extremely 
near our own time. Moreover, Meyrick is a 
‘* fine art” work, and as it cost but about $12, 
and as the Cambridge Art Circle gave over $600 


tiplicity of small ones. He must approach the 
Poets’ Corner itself through avenues of Browns, 
Joneses, and Robinsons. It seems that even 
Westminster Abbey affords no test of greatness, 
nor do any of the efforts to ascertain it by any 
other test succeed much better. The balloting 
in various newspapers for “the best hundred 
authors” or “the forty immortals” has always 
turned out to be limited by the constituency of 
the particular publication which attempted the 
experiment ; or sometimes even by the action of 
jocose cliques, combining to force up the vote of 
pet candidates. As regards our authors, the 
great ‘‘ Library of American Literature " of Sted- 
man and Hutchinson aims to furnish a sort of 
Westminster Abbey or Valhalla, where the rela- 
tive value of different writers may be roughly 
gauged by the number of pages assigned to each 
candidate for fame. But this again is determined 
by the taste of the compilers, and their judgment, 
however catholic, is not infallible. Still another 
test, and one coming nearer to a general popular 
consensus, may be sought in the excellent cata- 


| logues which are now prepared for our public 


libraries — catalogues in which the list of each 
author's works is supplemented by appending the 
titles of all books or parts of books written about 
him ; not usually including, however, magazine 
or newspaper articles. By simply counting the 


| entries of this subsidiary literature which has al- 


to the Citizens’ Fund, the purchase seems to | 


need no farther explanation. 

The “Antiquitates Americane ” is a still more 
unfortunate book for your correspondent to sug- 
gestas objectionable. It was bought in direct 
recognition of his own opinion, that each city 
should purchase with reference to its own needs. 
But for the interest excited, even among our 
school-boys, by Professor Horsford's theory that 
Cambridge was the ancient Vinland, it is very 
possible that Rafn's book would never have been 
purchased ; but so long as there is even a possi 
bility that Professor Horsford is right, then 


ready grown up around each eminent man, we 
can obtain a certain rough estimate of the extent 
and variety of interest inspired by him in the 
public mind. 

Let us take, for instance, one of the best and 


| most recent of these catalogues — the large quarto 


volume which enumerates the English books in 
the Cleveland (Ohio) public library. This selec- 
tion is made partly because of the thoroughness 
ard excellence of the work itself, and partly be- 
cause, as Emerson once said, “ Europe stretches 


| to the Alleghanies,” and, by going west of them, 
| we at least rid ourselves of any possible preju- 


| 


dices of the Atlantic border. I have carefully 
counted the list of entries in this catalogue under 
the names of many prominent Americans not 
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now living ; and the results have been such as to 
surprise not merely the compiler, but all with 


whom he has compared notes. No person to | 


whom he has put the question has yet succeeded 
in hitting, at a guess, the first four names upon 
the list presently to be given ; the list, that is, of 
those under whose names the entry of biograph- 
ical and critical literature is largest. The actual 
table, arranged in order of preéminence, is as 


follows, the number following each name repre- | 


senting the number of books, or parts of books, 
referring to the person named, and enumerated 
in the Cleveland catalogue. The actual works of 
the author himself are not included. The list is 
as follows : 


Emerson, L incoln (each)...... 
Longfellow.......... 
2 
Irving...... at 
Clay sanes 
her, ’P ‘oe, M. F. Ossoli...... ‘ 16 
Theodore Parker a 
John Adams, Sumner............. 
Cooper, Greeley, Sheridan.. 
Everett 
John Brown, C ‘hanning, Farragut . t0 
Garrison, Hamilton, Prescott, Seward, Taylor. 9 
Allston » § 
Edwards, Motley....... = 


This list certainly te the re: r some sur- 


[ April, ’ 
Lowell 1s 
Holmes, Whittier, General Sherman... 
Whitman. 5 
President Cleveland.. 
Blaine, Howells, 2 
Hale, Parkman 1 


These figures, so far as they go, exhibit the 
same combination of public and literary service 
with those previously given. Like those, they 
effectually dispose of the foolish tradition that re- 


| publican government tends to a dull mediocrity. 


Here we see a people honoring by silent suffrages 
their National leaders, and recording the votes in 


| the catalogue of every town library. There is no 


narrow rivalry between literature and statesman- 
ship, or between either of these and military 


| qualities, but all leaders are recognized for what 


prises in its details, but it must impress every | 
| life and they are all stanch Tories and “ accept 


one, after serious study, as giving a demonstra- 
tion of real intelligence and catholicity of taste 
in the nation whose literature it represents. 
When, for instance, we consider the vast number 
of log cabins or small farmhouses where the 
name of Lincoln is a household word, while that 
of Emerson is as unknown as that of A°schylus 
or Catullus, one cannot help wondering that there 
should have been as many books written — so far 


as this catalogue indicates—about the recluse | 


scholar as about the martyr-President. The 
prominence of Washington and Franklin was to 
be expected, but that Longfellow should come so 
near Webster, and that both he and Hawthorne 
should distinctly precede Jefferson and Grant, 
affords surely some sensations of surprise. Again, 
there is something curious in the fact that Poe 
should stand “ bracketed,” as they say of exam- 
ination papers, with the Margaret Fuller whom 
he detested; that the classic Everett should fall 
so far below the radical Parker ; and that Dr. 
Channing and John Brown, the antipodes of each 
other as to temperament, should rank together 
on the returns. But all must agree that these 
figures reflect, to agreater degree than one would 
have expected, the actual prominence of these 
various personages in the public mind; and could 


they have given. The result is a tribute to that 
natural inequality of men which is as fully rec- 
ognized, in a true republic, as their natural equal- 
ity ; that is, they are equal in the sense of be- 
ing equally men, but not equal in their gifts as 
men. 

It is curious to see how the social falsities of 
English society tell on educated Englishmen, so 
surely as they grow old enough to shed the gen- 
erous impulses of youth. It was in vain that 
Tennyson wrote ‘‘Clara Vere de Vere,” and 
Froude ‘‘ The Nemesis of Faith,” and Ruskin 
“Modern Painters,” and Swinburne the “ Song 
in Time of Order ;” let them once reach middle 


dukes ;” and now Huxley follows in their train. 


But here in America we find no difficulty in se- 


| lecting our natural leaders, sooner or later, and 


owning them; they do not have to fight for rec- 
ognition, in most cares ; it comes by a process like 
the law of gravitation. 

In our colonial town records the object of the 
meeting was often stated as being ‘‘to know the 
Town's Mind” on certain questions ; the Town's 
Mind being always written with capitals and 
“mentioned with reverence, as if iit were a dis- 
tinguished person, hard to move.” The result 
of this unconscious selection is to give us the 
Nation's Mind in regard to our foremost men. 


| As time goes on, the decision varies ; some repu- 
| tations hold out better, some less well ; the rela- 


tive position of Dr. Channing, for instance, has 


| changed a goed deal within fifty years, and so has 


that of Henry Clay ; but in the end the scale set- 
tles itself and remains tolerably permanent. And 
there is this advantage in a hierarchy of intellect 
and public service, thus established, that it does 
not awaken the antagonism which follows an 


| hereditary aristocracy ; and that if the sons of 


the table include a number of printed catalogues | 


instead of one, it really would afford as fair an 
approximation as we are likely to obtain to a Na- 
tional gallery of eminent persons. 

It is easily to be seen that no similar gallery of 
living persons would have much value. It is not, 
ordinarily, until after a man’s death that serious 
criticism or biography begins. Comparing afew 
living names, we find that there are already, in 
the Cleveland catalogue, subsidiary references to 
living persons, as follows : 


these eminent persons do not distinguish them- 
selves, they are simply ignored and passed by, 
whereas under a hereditary aristocracy their high 
position may be a curse to the community. This 
Westminster Abbey of the newspapers excites no 
such feelings as Heine confesses himself to have 
experienced among the graves of the crowned 
heads at Westminster Abbey in London. He 
tells us that he did not grudge the eighteenpence 
he had paid to see them ; but told the verger that 
he was delighted with his exhibition, and would 
willingly have paid as much more to see the col- 
lection complete. 
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THE WARDER LIBRARY. 


From the Springfield (O.) Repuddic- Times. 


THE WARDER LIBRARY BUILDING, 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 
From the Spring field (O.) Republic- Times. 


A POPULAR institution, in the best and broadest 
sense of the phrase, is Springfield's Free Public 
Library. The funds first expended in its behalf 
were raised at a grand bazaar held in Black’s 
opera house many years ago. The institution has 
now about 14,000 good volumes, many of which 
are very valuable, and a goodly number of good 
books find their way on the shelves each year. 

The present quarters were found, years ago, to 
be too small for their purposes, and several years 
since Mr. Benjamin H. Warder published a prop- 
osition in the old Aepudlic newspaper, to donate 
$50,000 for the erection of a free library building, 
on certain conditions, the chief of which was that 
the citizens would furnish a site in a central por- 
tion of the city, and erect a building in which bus- 
iness rooms could be arranged which should pro- 
duce an income for the benefit of the library. 
Afterward it seemed that Mr. Warder preferred 
to select the site himself, and he has placed a 
magnificent building on ground at the southwest 
corner of High and Spring Streets, on the oppo- 
site corner from the new and fine government 
building. The ground occupied by the build- 
ing has cost $25,000, and the structure, with 
its appointments, will cost $75,000, making $100,- 
000, as the cost of the whole — just twice the sum 
first named by Mr. Warder. 

The library building is in the Romanesque 
style of architecture, depending more upon form 
and proportion for its beauty than upon unneces- 
Sary or meaningless ornamentation. Where or- 


nament is required it will, under the skilled hand 
of the carver, appear to have grown out of the 
structure from necessity. 


The building is in the form of a letter L, the 
arms being of different lengths, and in the angle 
formed by their junction stands an octagonal 
tower, 13 feet 4 inches in width, increasing in rich- 
ness upward, until the roof is reached, the top of 
which is surmounted by a terra-cotta finial, 70 
feet from the ground. The ground upon which 
the building stands has a frontage toward High 
Street of 100 feet, and toward Spring Street of 
150 feet. This will be enclosed by a dwarf wall 
of material and in character corresponding with 
the building itself. The length of the building, 
from north to south, is 81 feet 4 inches, and from 
east to west go feet Ginches. The gable end will 
have a carved panel in the apex representing the 
arms of the State. 

The porch, which is reached from Spring Street 
by a flight of steps, through an arched opening, 
is 38 feet g inches in length, and 10 feet g inches 
in width. From the porch panelled and moulded 
oak doors, § feet 6 inches wide, open into the en- 
trance hall, which is immediately under the tower, 
and contains the staircases. 

Proceeding, another pair of folding oak doors 
open directly into the spacious, lofty, and well- 
lighted reading-room, which is 77 feet 6 inches in 
length by 36 feet 4 inches in width. The walls 
willhave panelled oak wainscoting 5 feet 6 inches 
high, and above that they will be plastered and 
finished with a moulded cornice in wood, at the 
intersection with the roofing. The roof of this 
room is open timbered in Georgia pine, with 
moulded and chamered king post trusses, having 
wrought-iron bands and straps. An immense 
chimney-piece in Ohio buff stone, being 12 feet 
6 inches wide and 18 feet high, at the southern 
end of the room, will be an object of interest 
when the carving has been executed, it being the 
architect's intention to make this the chief feature 
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of the interior. To the left of this is a semi-cir- 
cular archway, having a space of Ig feet, under 
which is to be placed the delivery desk, having a 
gate on either side, giving access to the library 
proper. 

The book room is 49 feet long, 27 feet 4 
inches wide, and has a height of 16 feet 8 inches 
to the plaster ceiling, and will be well lighted, 
having large windows on three sides. The walls 
will have an oak wainscot, the top of which will 
be level with the window board. This room will 
accommodate from 50,000to 60,000 volumes, but 
the present contract will provide shelving capa- 
city for about 26,000 books, or twice the number 
in the present library on Market Street. 

Beyond the stacks will be ample place for a 
reference library, and for cataloguing and index- 
ing the books as they are brought up from the 
unpacking-room in the basement by a lift con- 
veniently placed and away from public view. 

At the right of and in close proximity to the 
delivery desk is a convenient room for the li- 
brarian, projecting five feet beyond the wall of 
the main building on the southerly side. 

Above the stock-room and reached from the 
entrance hall by an oak staircase having moulded 
and twisted balusters, is the committee-room, 49 
feet long and 22 feet wide, formed partly in the 
roof, and receiving light from the windows in the 
gable towards Spring Street, the dormer over the 
porch, and skylight on the south slope of the 
roof. 

The basement is also reached from the vesti- 
bule by an enclosed stairway. It extends under 
the whole of the building except the porch, and 
will have cement floor, and will contain the boiler 
and heat-stacks for warming the building, full 
storage room, convenient toilet-rooms, with 
boarded floors, and an unpacking-room on the 
southern side, which will have an outer door com- 
municating with Spring Street by a flight of stone 
steps. The building will be heated throughout 
by steam. 

The designers are Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & 
Cooledge, of Boston, the successors of the famous 
Richardson Messrs. Norcross Brothers, of 
Worcester, Mass., are the contractors. 


COOPERATIVE INDEX TO PERIOD- 
ICALS. 


Tue following notices have been issued regard- 
ing the change in the Codperative Jndex : 

330 Peart Street, New York, April 7, 1890. 
To Subscribers ; 

The great preponderance of replies as to the 
projected change of the Codperative /ndex to Pe- 
riodicals being in favor of an annual instead of a 
quarterly issue, it has been decided to discontinue 
the quarterly, and to issue early in 1891 the an- 
nual volume covering the periodicals of 18go. 
Subscribers for 1890 who have already paid, 
either by direct subscription or in connection 
with the LrprARY JOURNAL, will be entitled ot a 
copy of the r8goannual at the same price, or their 
money will be returned if desired. Later an- 
nouncement will be made as to the price, date of 


projected Lidrary Annuai, the plan of which meets 
with much favor, though not yet with adequate 
assurances of support. 


To Collaborators : 

You are requested to continue sending in the 
slips for the /ndex to Mr. Fletcher, as heretofore, 
as fast as the periodicals are received and in- 
dexed. This is necessary in order to enable him 
to distribute the work of editing over the year, 
which is the only way he could find time for it. 
The matter will be kept alphabetized constantly, 
and Mr. Fletcher will gladly furnish references 
from it to applicants therefor, who will pay the 
postage. Traly yours, R. R. Bowker. 


THE TOWER COLLECTION OF COLO- 


NIAL LAWS. 


THE Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 
just been presented with one of the most val- 
uable collections of rare works on colonial law 
which is probably in existence in this country. 
It formed part of the library of the late Charle- 
magne Tower, and includes rare editions of the 
laws of the original colonies, together with many 
works relating to American history in general. 
It is said to be the most complete collec- 
tions of these work extant. The gift was made 
to the society by Mrs. Tower. It is impossible 
to give more than a brief list of some of the more 
important works in the collection. It contains 
the first edition of the laws of New Hampshire, 
of which no other copy is known toexist. It was 
printed by Green & Allen, Boston, in 1699. The 
only known copy of the laws of Vermont, 1779; 
the first edition of the laws of Massachusetts, 
1660, and eight other volumes of Massachusetts 
laws printed before 1700; first edition of Rhode 
Island laws, 1730; first edition of Connecticut 
laws, 1672; first edition New York laws, 1694; 
second edition of New Jersey laws, 1717; first 
edition of Pennsylvania laws, 1714, and the 
nearest complete set of Pennsylvania session laws 
in existence ; second edition of the laws of Dela- 
ware, 1752; second edition of the laws of Mary- 
land, 1723; first edition of the laws of Virginia, 
1662 ; first edition of the laws of North Carolina, 
1751; first edition of the laws of South Carolina, 
1736; acts passed by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, 1755 — 1774, of which but 50 copies were 
privately printed in 1870; first edition of Acosta’s 
West Indies, 1590; Archdale’s North Carolina, 
1707; History of the Baptists, by Isaac Backus, 
3 vols.; Beverly's Virginia, 1705; Bishop’s New 
England Judges, 1703; Benzoni’s Historia, 1572. 
The following of the Eliot Indian tracts printed 
between 1647 and 1655 : The Day Breaking; The 
Clear Sunshine of the Gospel; The Generous 
Progress of the Gospel; The Light Appearing; 
Strength Out of Weakness; Years of Repentance, 
and A Late and Further Manifestation; Hubbard's 
Indian Wars, 1677; Mather’s Magnalia, 1702; 
Brief and Full Narrative of the Late Wars in New 
England, 1675; Smith’s History of New Jersey, 
1761; Stith’s Virginia, 1747; The Planter’s Plea, 
1630, and John Smith’s General History of Vir- 


issue, etc., of the annual, as well as regarding the 


ginia, 1627. 
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Reviews. 


BiBLIOGRAPHICAL synopsis ; by Ernest C. Rich- 
ardson. Buffalo, Christian Literature Co., 1857, 
264 p. 1.0. (The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Origi 
nal Supplement to the American Edition.) 

The library profession is too busy to have 
much time for retrospection, and this isto a very 
large extent shared by the LIBRARY JOURNAL 
There is so much to treat and record each month, 
that if by mischance we fail to ‘‘ when seen make 
note on’t,” even the most important matters are 
apt to get covered up by new accumulations; and 
once so buried they have small chance of being 
ever again unearthed. Such a case is the above 
book. If any apology was necessary to our pro- 
fession for this notice we should say that if Mr. 
Richardson, a member in good standing in the 
A. L. A. (to say the least), could ‘*‘ hark back” 
tothe third century,we can go back three years and 
notice a book which, to any one who has opened 
it, will be our sufficient apology. 

The editor of the American edition of the 


work of which this forms the ninth, or supple- | 


mentary volume, in his preface states that he felt 
‘‘atevery step ... the need of a systematized 
bibliography;” and to fill this need, Mr. Richard- 


son was induced to prepare this work. He tells | 


us that his first aim was exhaustiveness, and 
when one runs through the 133 pages, largely of 
title-a-liners, one is forced to agree with Rev. 
Dr. Coxe that it is “ practically exhaustive;” yet 
Mr. Richardson himself tells us that his exhaust- 


iveness has been a discriminating one —-.g., | 


that he has excluded a large amount of his ma- 
terial, because it added ‘‘ absolutely nothing for 
critical study.” In bibliography, nothing is per- 
haps more difficult than to discriminate between 
valuable and valueless matter. To catalogue a 
list of books is almost a mechanical task of copy- 
ing. To include or exclude requires a familiarity 
with the literature only to be obtained by long 
years of study. But this is not the only way in 
which Mr. Richardson has shown his thorough 
grasp of his subject. Though for the most part 
a list of short titles, without comment, wherever 
a disputed or knotty question is involved he has 
added most scholarly, and often lengthy notes, 
which greatly increase the value of his titles. 
Dealing with such a mass of literature (the 
work includes some 10,000 titles) one of the nat- 
ural difficulties was arrangement, and in this Mr. 
Richardson has been most successful. The 
“Fathers” are naturally arranged in the same 
order in which they were placed in the preceding 
volumes. Under each title head is first given 
editions of the text, arranged chronologically. 
This is followed by translations, those in the an- 
cient languages being first recorded, and then the 


ited list of works quoted in the Synopsis, which 
seemed to need enlarged titles or descriptions,” 
and ‘‘a full list of periodicals referred to,” which 
the author very properly calls acontribution to 
“the bibliography of theological periodicals.” 
The work and author deserve the more credit 


| since he tells us that there is ‘‘ nota single ade- 


quate theological library in America.” Yet in 
spite of this lack of material to work with, so 
good a specialist as Dr. Coxe tells us that the 
work is both an honor to “ our literature and es- 
pecially to the author,” and another special- 
ist in this field pays a tribute to his ‘‘ fidelity, 
persistence, and unwearied efforts.” Nor have 
other testimonials of its value been lacking. The 
Church Quarterly Rev. (Lond.) speaks of it as an 


| ** indispensable” and “ valuable help,” and we are 


glad to hear that one of our colleges has recog- 
nized its merits by conferring a degree on the 
author. The compensations of such work, as our 
whole profession knows, are few and far be- 
tween, and when occasionally the world recog- 
nizes and partly rewards such a labor, it is a 
pleasure to all of us. 


CLASSIFIED illustrated catalog of the Library Bu- 
reau ; a handbook of library and office fittings 
and supplies. Boston, Library Bureau, 1890. 
156 p. 1. O. 

The growth of this volume is an index“of the 
library development of the country, as well as 
the application of library methods in other work. 
A useful list, not merely to libraries, but to 
writers and business men, it should be in every 
library of the country. It is arranged on the deci- 
mal system, which here seems not only most un- 
necessary, but has served to bring about a classifi- 
cation that is clearly done for the decimal, and 
not for common sense or ease of reference. The 
curious divisions between the headings “50, 
Standard, Stationary,” and ‘‘ 60, Desk Fittings,” 
shows how forced and clumsy is this adaptation, 
which necessitates a clear line of demarcation 
between pens, pencils, and clasps from erasers, 
knives, penholders, and clips; between book 
covers and bindings ; and between copying ap 
paratus and typewriters. But this tangle is 


| straightened out by an admirable jindex, and in 


modern tongues follow, arranged alphabetically | 


by language. This is followed by the entire lit- 


erature relating to the subject, arranged alpha- | 


betically by author; giving at once a simple yet | 


scholarly classification, and making it most effec 
tive for library use. Not content with treating 
his main subject so fully, in the appendix is 


added “a full list‘of works on Patrology, a lim- | LrpRARY JOURNAL and its English compeer have 


all other respects the book is a thoroughly good 
piece of work P. LF. 
Tue Lirprary: a magazine of bibliography and 
literature; the organ of the L. A. U. Kj 
edited by J. Y. M. MacAlister. London, 1889. 


440 p.O. 

In our number for January, 1889 we noticed 
the appearance of this periodical, and expressed 
a wish that the new venture should meet with 
the success that its purpose, as outlined in its pro- 
gram, deserved. Zhe Library, in starting, was 
hampered, at least in this country, by itsconnec- 
tion with 7he Library Chronicle, which had been 
so irregularly published, and so troublesome 
in other ways to librarians, as to discourage 
subscriptions. But the cause for this criticism 
has ceased with the new magazine, the issues of 
which are ‘‘on time.” From the first, the 
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assumed very differeat functions, and this is stil! 


marked in the new magazine. While 7%e Z?- 
ércry deals with the administration and manage- 
ment of public and private libraries, this matter 
is subordinated to ‘‘an attractive side,” which 
appeals ‘‘ to the reader of literary taste ” a phase 
which the LIBRARY JOURNAL has never attempted 

so that except for the monthly record of li- 
brary notes and bibliography, the two periodicals 
are rather the complement than the rival of each 
other, and no librarian’s desk iscomplete without 
both. From the prospectus for the new year, we 
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are glad to see that it has had ‘‘ a success far be- | 


yond expectation,” and that its ‘* circula- 
tion is largely in excess of any previous venture of 
the kind, and is already more than double that 
of the LIpRARY JOURNAL, though we are at a loss 
to know the authority for this comparison. 


New Dork Librarn Club. 
MARCH MEETING 

A REGULAR meeting of the New York Library 
Club was held at the Astor Library, Lafayette 
Place, N. Y. City, on Thursday, March 13, 1890 
President Poole in the chair. About 50 mem- 
bers and guests present. 

The following names were recommended by 
the Executive Committee as members, and were 
unanimously elected: Rev. Leighton Williams 
Miss Eva J. Davis, Miss Theresa Hitchler, Mr. 
Beauregard, Miss Lilly A. Toomey, Miss Cor- 
nelia A. See, William Morningstern, Miss Car- 
oline M. Underhill, Miss Hattie H. 
Miss Beatrice Winser, Miss Isola P. Stonelake, 
Miss Charlotte Julire, Francis Herrick, Clara 
R. Carter, Martha B. Haines, Josephine E. 
Kenny, Rachel A. Voght, Mrs. Dell B. Bedell, 
Miss Mary E. Ball, Prof. J. W. Abernethy, and 
Mrs. Julia B. Esterly. 

President Poole announced that the 


Crane, 


Secretary 
was authorized to print a new list of members, 
which would be sent to members with the next 
notice of the meeting. On motion of Mr. Ford, 
the thanks of the Club 
trustees, superintendent the 
Astor Library, for the courtesy of their hospi- 
tality. President Poole then t the 
subject of discussion: ‘‘ Should Lit- 
erature be Specially Favored in our Libraries.’ 


Miss 


were tendered to 
and librarian of 
announces 
American 


Coe opened the question with a paper 


| authors, and 


| and we reap. 
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high value, is but little known, though it might 
well be represented in our libraries by some few 
specimens. Of those of the later period, our 
Practically what 
American has 
within the memory of many now living. 
in them which deserve to 


libraries are well furnished. 


we call literature been written 
Though 
there are few names 
stand very high on our lists, yet they all desery 

encouragement, because of their distinctly Amer- 
ican tone, and especially is this true of our 
political writings. There is no reason why w: 
should not do as good work as the English 


we now have writers on almost 


every sui ject. Here is an article in the Quarter); 
Review (v. 


Ils, in contradistinction to 


105, 1883), highly praising American 
wove English, yet w 
think of that branch of literature as our weakest 
point. 

Mr. Saunders, — The distinction between Eng 
lish and American literature ought not to b: 


made. It is only one literature, It traces its 
origin to the same sources of Shakespeare, Bacon 
Milton, Hampden, Pim, and many others wh 
will suggest themselves to you. They sowed 


The English tongue is the richest 


in the world, drawing from the Scandinavia: 


| the time has not yet arrived to di 


Germanic, and Latin languages. It is the con 


ing language, for it goes with the Christian 
faith, and that goes everywhere. 


Mr. Binion. —In Brazil they discriminate be- 


tween the Portuguese and Brazilian literature 


ind in Mexico between the Spanish and Mexi 
yet I think Miss Coe’s essay goes to prove that 


riminate i 


favor of our American writers, Except in history 


there is only one literature. 


Mr. Ford.—I1 will remarks by 


preface my 


| reading the Club a letter from one of its mem- 


the 


| be 


printed elsewhere in this issue of the Liprary | 


JOURNAL, 

Mr. Poole. — This is practically a new question, 
and we have no statistics sufficient to guide us. 
The literature of this country naturally divides 
itself into two divisions — before and after our 


Revolution. The first, owing to its rarity, and 


bers : 


**T am unable to attend this meeting (3 o’cloc! 
p.m. does not suit my convenience at all), but 
[ wish to say that the question propounded for 
disenssion is, from my point of view, nonsense 
For if a pudlte library is bound, as I hold, to 
supply only such books as will be read, then t 
question answers itself. American literature w 
‘ specially favored’ if there be a demand {«1 


it. If the tastes of the readers incline to F 


lish, or any other literature, then American liter- 
ature must be content to take a second place. | 


cannot see what the librarian or trustees hay 
to do with the question, except to see that the 


| demand is a proper one, and to supply no other. 


** These remarks apply only to public circular 
ing libraries. Reference libraries for scholars 
should be managed on a different principle, and, 
being American, they should make American lit- 


erature a special feature, as a matter of course, 
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for the same reason that a German reference 


iprary makes a spec ial feature of Ger n liter- 


ature. 


In talking with one of the 


library some time since 

he wished to give his rea lers his reading- 
rooms and in circula ion just what s they 
vanted, whether they were dime nove { nie- 
thing better. These two views represent the ¢ - 
treme opinion that a library is merely an inst 

tution to supply the rea lers With wat th want. 
But most of us believe that this is t th us 
‘ness of the library, that its educat al value is 
the great reason, and with public libraries sup- 


ported by taxa ion, is the only justifiable reason 
for its existence. Viewed as an adjunct of the 
public schools, it is evident that acertain influence 
«lculd be exerted on the reader und this is most 
easily accomplished by a discrimination in the 
of books. This produ es the question 


i 


sr this should apply especially in taver of 


\ acrican literature, and L confes: that I approve 
xf such a system of favoritism most strongty, £0 
far as our circulating libraries go, but not for out 
reference libraries, which, being for scho.ars, 
must, to accomplish their purpose, supply the 
books needed and not those best suite 1 to exert 
1 healthful or educ ational tendency—thus tak- 
ng direct issue with Mr. Schwartz. American 
literature is the most healthful for our peope 
for the reason that it is tinctured with our the- 
ories and practices. We Lave an immense mass 


e, wh» are in 


of citizens, present and prospec ti 
various stages of ignorance cone *rning our meth- 
xis and ideals, and who learn about us ¢ hiefly in 
newspapers printed in their own language and 
edited by their own n stionality. Is the Italian 
iterature, tinctured as it is with the influence of 
the Church of Rome,a healthful one for our Ital- 
ian emigrants and their desce wiants? And I ask 
this with all respect and even admiration for that 
religion. Is the novel pik turing the superiority 
of lords and ladies over the mass good matter 
for thought f »r our coming voters? I think there 
s a place, and a very big one, in all our libraries 
for American books, if our libraries are tor the 
improvement of our people, and not merely pur- 
veyors of printed paper. 

Miss Crandall. — Last winter the library as- 
sistants at the New York Free Circulating Li- 
brary formed a reading club to study and make 
reports on such American writers as Aldrich, 


Holmes, etc., and by the familiarity so acquired, 
| 


we were able to alvise and help our readers, and 
materially alter the proportion of American 
heoke read. At the same time, in considering 


statistics of our libraries we should remember 


that the very best books in Er vlish literature are 
ia many cases owned by the people. 


The personal influence so exerted 


by MicS'Crandall was unquestionably strong, but 


my other three lin aries, where this was nct exert 
show very much the sume statistics concer 

ing it pularity A:nerican bocks. thirk 

ith Mr. Binion that there Is alter all only one 


literature. What I wish to have discus edis How 


far shall we favor the American books * If I 
have $100 to spend, shall I use 350 for these 
In short, shall we lead or follow public demand in 
this class ? 

Mr. Cohen. — There are few librarians who 


vith Mr. Schwartz that a library 
should only give its readers what they want. A 
large proportion of readers are hi de ubt as to 
what they want, and choose with litle discrim- 

tation. We must therefore limit them both in 


choice and by personal advice if possible. Many 


if left to themselves will select from the poorest 
classes -- not immoral, but intellectually meagre 
books. Mr. Schwartz would be right if readers 


lwavs knew what they wanted, but they come 


to -,et a go i book, and can generally be direct- 


n Boys who read Alg ind Optic can gen 
erally be induced to take son hing better, This, 
ofcourse, shou i bea rected into American 


channels, as that would lead to provincialism. We 
have got to pay attention to the demand, but 
that is large ly gove rned by supply. 


Vr. Poole. —1 regret that I shall have to end 


| the debate here, if the club wishes to see the li- 
| brary. But first let me say that we are not nat 
row in this discussion of specially favoring Amer- 


in books, but we wish to supply our readers 


with the best books for them, rather than the 
best of literature. Our next meeting will be held, 
by the courtesy of Miss Cue, at the Bruce branch 
of the New York Free Circulating Library, 424 
St., May and the subject for discussion will 
lbe “Bookbinding from the Practical Stand- 
point.” We ask our members to bring not only 
specimens of work, but to come prepared to 
ive us their experiences and prices, and binder 


names. 

[he meeting then adjourned, and Mr. Saunders 
very courteously guided the members over the 
| library, and showed them some of Its beautiful 


mss., etc. 


y 
trusices of a com- 
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| 
| 
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Library Economp and fistorp. 


GENERAL. 

Dewey, Melvil. Libraries as related to the 
educational work of the state: #. f., m. d. 
16 p. O. (Univ. of the State of N. Y., 26th 
Convocation, 1888.) 

— Same. (Pages 1030-1039 of Annual report of 
U. S. Bureau or EpvucaTion, 1887-88.) 


Loan libraries for ships. The American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society has in round numbers 
10,000 libraries afloat containing 500,000 volumes. 


Reading of the negroes. The librarian of one 
of our largest departments at Washington has 
for many years studied the literary tastes of the 
colored people who are allowed to use the mis- 
cellaneous collection of books under her charge. 
Her testimony is that their first choice usually isa 
book relating to the duties of the citizen, the 
methods of the public speaker, orthe problems of 
ethics. Their next choice is a biographical or 
historical volume. They never select for their 
own reading any light or polite literature. In 
fact, every book drawn by them is meant to 
equip them as parliamentarians, politicians, or 
divines. The humor of it is to hear demands 
made by most ignorant negroes for the ponderous 
tomes of erudite scholars. One of this class, who 
rejected with indignation the offer of ‘‘ some- 
thing in the way of biography,” because he was 
‘tired of all this chography, anyhow,” gladly 
jumped at the “ Life of Wesley.’"’ Another re- 
cently demanded the ‘‘ Life of Sourcrout.” He 
was promptly supplied with ‘‘ Socrates.” — Na- 
tion, March 17. 

LOCAL. 


Albany (N. Y.) Y. M.C. A. LZ. At the meet- 
ing held Mar. 11, the managers amended the by- 
laws as follows: “ Any person desiring to exam- 
ine or use any of the books in the library shall 
be acccorded such privilege and shall be allowed 
to make such examination or use in the library- 
rooms, subject only to the library regulations.” 


Baltimore, Enoch Pratt F. L. (4th rpt.) Total 
80,912; issued 461,840 (fict. and juv. 260,824); 
periodicals used 137,426. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Received by 
gift 141 v. and pm.; by purchase 11 v. costing 
$66.41. 15 periodicals subscribed for. 


Burlington (Vt.), Fletcher Free L. Added 818; 
total 19.305 ; issued 43,464, an increase of 1516; 
fiction and juv. 29,032, an increase of 331, show- 
ing that the gain has been chiefly in serious read- 
ing. A-close connection is maintained between 
the public schools and the library. More than 
800 vols. have been given out to the schools. 
** Every minute of a school day is always crowded 
with work, but in their desire to aid their schol- 
ars the teachers are willing to give the additional 
time and thought necessary for the selection, 
distribution, and care of books. They also often 
send their scholars to the library to take notes 
on some subject connected with their school 
work, and in so doing they not only add to their 
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knowledge of some special topic but are also 
trained to an intelligent knowledge and use of 
books. The volumes furnished to the scholars 
by the teachers are often read by other members 
of the family, for attractive books for the young 
are frequently found entertaining and instructive 
by older persons.” 


Cambridge (Mass.) P. LZ. has § local delivery 
stations at points distant from the library, to 
which it sends books three times a week. It also 
issues books in baskets to each grammar and high 
school once a week. Issue last month from the 
library 9245 vols., and by special delivery 2110 
vols. The library has from the beginning been 
under the care of two ladies. 


Concord (N. H.) P. L. The trustees have in- 
creased the salary of the librarian to $1000 and 
of the assistants to $400 each. 


Lancaster (Mass.) F. L. (27th rpt.) Added 
total 21,062 v., 11,079 pm.; issued 11,482 (fict 
and juv. 63.6%). The library has received and 
bound in a large volume papers showing the his- 
tory of the first manufacture of cotton fabrics in 
Worcester Co.,, 1809 35. 


Newton (Mass.) F. L. Added 2323; tota 
30,622 (fict. and juv. 6467); issued 105,230 (fict. 
and juv. 64.11 %); school use 4496. 

‘* The delivery system of the library has bee: 
much improved during the current year. The 
books have been distributed every secular day 
with the exception of legal holidays at the nine 
different agencies scattered throughout the city. 
The books are collected in the morning, brought 
to the library, and the new ones returned early in 
the afternoon. In addition to this the messen- 
ger delivers and collects books from eighteen of 
the public schools inthe city. The prompt and 
accurate delivery of the books, together with 
the polite and obliging conduct of the messenger, 
have been the subject of commendation from 
citizens of the different parts of our city.” 


New York (N. Y.), Astor L. It is asserted 
that the clause in the articles of incorporation ot 
the Astor Library, prohibiting the acceptance of 
remuneration by the trustees, will not effect the 
use of the special fund left for that purpose by 
the late John Jacob Astor. 

Mr. Jacob Astor's will provides that the income 
of the $400,000 which he left for the purchase and 
binding of books for the Astor Library shall be 
used for no other purpose whatsoever; and that 
the income of the separate bequest of $50,000 sha!! 
be applied only to the payment of fees of not 
less than $10 per meeting to each of the trustees 
who attends the sessions of the board. Hitherto 
the library has had no permanent buying fund, 
but Mr. Astor supplied money for that purpose 
from year to year, when he was not spending 
large sums for the extension of the building or 
the printing of the catalogue. Even with its 
present endowment, the library will have no 
money to squander. Its gifts from the Astor 
family have been as follows: John Jacob Astor 
(the founder), 400,000; Wm. B. Astor, about 
$550,000; the late John Jacob Astor, $790,452; 
the items being: for land and building, $214,663, 
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for books, $482,000; for catalogue, $36,975; for 
current expenses, $6854; for fees for trustees, 
$50,000. The total of these donations is $1,740,- 
492. The late Mr. Astor, however, gave some 
very rare and valuable volumes to the library, in 
addition to his gifts of money. 
of the Zimes, apropos of the bequest to provide 
fees to the trustees, quotes as follows from the 
library’s charter: ‘‘ The trusteesshall not receive 
any compensation for their services, except that 
if any of their number shall at any time be Super- 
intendent he may receive compensation as such.” 
— Critic. 

N. Y. Free Circulating L. Already the library 
has reaped a substantial harvest from the public 
meeting held in Chickering Hall. During the 
ten days following subscriptions were received 
to the amount of $4165. 


N. Y. Mercantile L. A. While the new 
building is erecting on the present site, the Mer- 
cantile Library will be in the five-story building, 
67 Fifth Avenue. In order to remove and ar- 
range the large collection of books, it will be 
necessary to close the library for business from 
April 7 next until May 1. Members will be per- 
mitted, without extra charge, to draw three 
books to be retained while the library is closed. 
The branches will be kept open, but no deliver- 
ies can be made from the main library. The 
reading-room will be closed only during the last 
week of April. The architect of the proposed 
new building is Mr. G. E. Harney. Its gen- 
eral style is to be that of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The lower part will consist of a se- 
ries of round arches, of a warm-colored gray 
granite, rising two stories. Above this material 
will be dark-buff brick, with red sandstone trim- 
mings. The facade will be made of bays, divided 
by plasters, and rising from the granite cornice 
to the top of the sixth story. There the middle 
three bays on the Astor Place and Eighth Street 
sides will terminate in round arches. 
will have square tops. At the seventh floor a 
heavy cornice will encircle the building, and 
above this a 25-foot story will be built, with 
large round arched windows. The whole will 
terminate with a bracketed cornice, surmounted 
by a balustrade. The seventh floor will contain 
the board, catalogue and librarian’s rooms and 
the circulating department ofthe library. The 
reading-room and reference department will oc- 
cupy the floor below. The other floors are left 
open to be divided for offices when leased. The 
building will be absolutely fire-proof, and it is es- 
timated that the cost will be about $400,000. 


Peabody (Mass.), Peabody Institute. (38th rpt.) 
Added 817; total 28,913; issued 30,815. 
sistants have always been selected from the high- 
school scholars. The librarian remarks that 
those who remained longest did the best, and 
argues from this in favor of a permanent assis- 
tant. 


Pittsburg (Pa.), Carnegie L. Ten thousand 


books await the erection of the library, and when | 


German L. A. and represent the gathering of 


A correspondent | 


| 


| its rooms and to its privileges. 


The as- | 


forty years. They comprise histories, biographies, 
works on art, literature, science and philanthropy, 
and in fact embrace almost every realm of re- 
search or fiction ever entered by German writers 
and studeats. All the works are in the German 
language, and many rare works have been secured 
through bequests and private donations, whose 
intrinsic Value cannot be gauged. 

The association have long felt the need of 
more commodious quarters, but the lack of funds 
to carry out plans have prevented any definite 
action. Upon hearing of Mr. Carnegie’s gift to 
Pittsburg. a meeting was called and a committee 
was appointed to confer with Mr. Carnegie and 
the library authorities concerning the gift of the 
books. There will be certain conditions im- 
posed with the gift: one that it shall occupy a 
separate department inthe library and be known 
as the German Library Association rooms, these 
of course to be free to any students whether Ger- 
man or English. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Mercantile L. (67th rpt.) 
Added 2503; total 162,203; circulated 82,427; 
visitors 371,127; members 4030; receipts $19,- 
658.04; expenditures $19,517.53. 

“ It has been often noted as one of the chief at- 
tractions and greatest privileges of the library that 
its bookcases were directly open to every mem- 
ber. It wasa privilege allowed in no other large li- 
brary, except the Boston Atheneum. By reason 
of it any of the library's patronscould himself seek 
his books upon the shelves instead of appealing to 
attendants and receiving his books through them. 
Time and vexation both were saved by such 
prompt and personal examination. It has be- 
come necessary to forfeit this privilege in part. 
A special act of the Legislature had declared the 
library forever free from taxation by the city. 
This act became void by the provisions of the 
new constitution of the State. Two years ago, 


The others | however, the Board of Revision of Taxes declined 


to further exempt the library property from tax- 
ation, and gave to the library the choice of pay- 
ing the city tax or admitting the public freely to 
To pay the city 
tax was impossible, since the current expenses 
and the purchase of books quite exhaust the in- 
come of the library. The alternative was 
adopted and the library freely opened to all 
comers, The two years that have elapsed since 
then have brought us sad and sufficient evidence 
of the disastrous consequences of the act. The 
loss of books has been greater, and the mutilation 
of books and periodicals has much increased. 

** The Board of Directors, therefore, after much 
consideration, have determined upon a plan 
which they are sure will check the pilferingand 
mutilating of books, and which they hope at the 
same time will be no inconvenience or loss of 
privilege tothe members. All bookcases, with 
the exception of the novels, which are the most 
used, have been enclosed by a railing, admit- 
tance within which is had by means of keys, 
which are supplied to members for their own use 


that shall have been accomplished will be pre- | upon leaving a deposit of 25 cents.~ 


sented as the first offering of free reading to the | 


Pittsburg public. The books are owned by the 


** The popularity of the plan is shown in the fact 
that 800 keys already have been applied for.” 
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Poughkeepsie (N. Y.), Vassar Coll. L. The 
library contains about 18,000 volumes, selected 
with special reference to the needs of the various 
departments, Provision is made tor its growth 
by annual appropriations. The students have 
free access to the shelves during 10 hours of 
each day. 


Richmond, Va. Thomas Nelson Page has 
opened a free library and reading-room for boys. 
He has two rooms, and they are well supplied 
with books and papers suitable for boys and 
youths. A number of gentlemen contributed to 
have the rooms furnished, but most of the ex- 
pense is borne by Mr. Page. The rooms are 
open from 4 0’clock pm. to g o'clock p.m. All 
boys of that section are invited to join. Some 
of the boys have been quite troublesome and bad- 
ly behaved, but most of them seem to appreci- 
ate the good work that is being done. Mr. 
*ave has started this enterprise as a nucleus of 
others, which, it is hoped, will be opened in 

ther parts of the city. It is called “ The Rose- 
mary Reading Reom and Library,” ‘* in remem- 
brance of one of the most lovely and loving of 
wives.” 

St. Louis Merc. L. A. (44th rpt.) Added 
2087 (purchased 1398, costing $1862); total 72,- 
9$7; issued 149,194. The association is congratu- 
lated on its fire-proof building and its increased 
income. 


Salem (Mass.) P. ZL. The large use of the 
library still continucs, the figures for the three 
months ending March 1 being as folluws: Cir- 
culation (76 days) 41,892; average per day 
in hands of readers Mar. 3, 2757 vols., being over 
one-sixth of the total number of volumes in the 
library, and nearly one-tenth of the whole popu 
lation of the city. Use of the reference-room 
has increased 35%. Additions 2156; total 16,136. 

Mr. H: P. Nichols, late bookseller of Boston, 
has bequeathed $5000, available on the death of 
his widow ; the income to be used for the pur- 
chase of books. 


Salem (Mass.) P. L. 
Salem, Address at the opening of the library, 
June 26, 1889, with a brief sketch of the move- 
ment for the establishment of such a library 
and a notice of the libraries now in existence 
in the city. Salem, 1889. 49 p. O. 

San Francisco Merc. L. Assoc. (37th rpt.) 

Added 1344; total 59,978; issued 28,057. 

“The question brought forward periodically 


for many years came again before the board, viz.: | 


Whether it was better to remove our quartets to 
a more desirable locality, or to consolidate with 
the Mechanics’ Institute. In vain the members 


RAYMOND, J: M., Mayor of 


[ April, ‘go. 


sition of the terms they would offer for consolida- 
tion. 

“The proposition, as it was expected, was 
identical with the previous ones, and amounted 
to the absorption of our institution by the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, and the loss of ovr 
Even then the advocates of consolidation did not 
desist, preferring consolidation at any cost rather 
than to try any efforts to bring our library to 
the state of prosperity and prestige it enjoyed 
before. Ingenious reasons and specious argu- 
ments were resorted to, dividing once more tl 
members of the Board of Trustees. Finally, wv 
settle the interminable dissensions, it was agre 
to nomioate two advocates of the two plans, ol 
on each side, who would write all the reasons in 
support of the respective propositions ; these 
be addressed to the membeis of the instituticn, 
with a request to send their votes for the prope - 
sition they preferred, the one having the maj: 1- 
ity of votes to be adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees. The will of the association, as expressed 
by the number of votes, was most emphatic for a 
new location and a new building, 338 votes having 


identity. 


| been polled for it, and only 82 for consolidation. 


favoring the former proposition adduced the fact | 
that consolidation had been fully considered and | 


rejected, the advocates of consolidation repre- 
sented that new inducements were offered by the 
directors of the Mechanics’ Institute. It was re- 
solved, in deference to the minority of the dis- 
senting board, to appoiat a committee of one to 
wait on the Board of Directors of the Mechanics’ 
nstitute and request from them a written propo- 


| 
| 


Owing to the peculiar manner in which our build- 
ing was constructed, the intending purchasers did 
not consider it of any value, and only offers 
the value of the jot were obtaived. 

“ The committee made plars to alter our build- 
ing into a commercial one, with the purpose of 
renting it as a source of revenue, the funds tor 
the alterations, the purchase of the new site, and 
the construction of the new building to be ob- 
tained by issuing $225,000 in 6 per cent. interest- 
bearing bonds. This plan, however, had also 
many difficulties. f 


lor 


In the first place, the cost of 
the alterations would amount to a great deal, 
some architects estimating it as high as the erec- 
tion of a new structure; the library would have to 
be moved twice, with increased trouble, risk, and 
expense. Fortunately, the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company made a reasonable offer tor 
our property, terminating in the transfer of cur 
lot and building for $157,500, with the privilege 
of continuing to occupy that part of the premises 
used by the library, at a monthly rent of $500. 
Soon aiter, a very desirable site for a new library 
on the corner of Van Ness and Golden Gate 
Avenues, 120 x 109 feet, was purchased for 
$70,000. The new site is the best obtainable tor 
the sum at our disposal. It is at a short distance 
from the future centre and nucleus of the city; it 
has 3 fronts: on the west, Van Ness Avenue, one 
of the widest and handsomest avenues in the 
world, on the south, Golden Gate Avenue, the 
thoroughfare to the Park, on the north on Elk 
Avenue. It is very accessible, being, as it is, 
within two blocks of the three longest lines of 
cable cars in the city; it has the best exposure, 
being the northeast corner; finally, it is spacious. 

“Your board has concluded to cover the whee 
lot with a structure of stone, brick, and terra- 
cotta, § stories high, with library, reading, chess, 
and other rooms required for the library proper; 
besides a hall, offices, and apartments as a source 
of revenue. We acknowledge that such structure 


will involve a large outlay of money, but consicer- 
ing that our association has the largest number 
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d the most valuable books of any library in U 


a 
Siate, and the great amount of good it has dune 
the community, we fee l conndent that it we 


tor 


appeal to the friends of our institution, they w iH 
res heartily.’ 
Shaneateles (NV. Y.) L. A. The newt ii'ding 


was dedic ated February 7, 1890. ludg Marvin 
presided, and after announcing that the reports of 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian | 

published and not real, delivered the congrat- 


atory and dedicatory address. This was fel 
lowed by an invoc ation and prayer by Rev. F. 
\N. Westcott. Judge Marvin then deli we 1 the 
President’s address. Followi ing this Prof. Melvil 
Dewey, Secretary of the Regents of the State « f 
New York, was introduced and for an how 


iad a half spoke on library subj cts. He gave 
s-dial endorsement of the direction and prog- 

that had been made in Skan ateles in 
ary matters. Rev. E. W. Munday, libr: rian 
the Central City Library. Syracuse, wa then 
introduced and in a few kind and congré atulatory 


remarks added to the enthusiasm of the ccca- 


sion. 
Trenton (Mo.) School L. The folle wing letter 
was read at the last meeting of the Schocl B | 
«* GENTLEMEN : I herewith offer to give to th e 


Public Schools of the city of Trenton, ies Oo in 
trust, for the purpose otf establishing and main- 
taiaing a free public library, and reading-room 
your city. I make this donation on the fo! 
lowing conditions, to wit 
Phat your Board procure a suitable site fora 
ibrary building, to be deeded to your Board for 
that purpose and cause to be erected thereon 
ind equipped with fixtures, books, an 
literature), a suitable building for the 
said, and that the library and reading 


ns so established shall be forever maintainec 
is a FREE public powid and reading-rooms in 
the city of Trenton, under su h rules and regula- 


n 


jons as time to ti 
ritssuccessful maintenance and support, ha\ 


in view the use of the said library and reading 
rooms, free to the people of Trenton and 
Grundy County forever, and that the same st ill 


he kept open to the public every day, from 9 
im. until 9 p.m., Sunday and legal holidays ex 
cepted, and on such other days and hours as you 
may see fit, and that the said building shall b 
kept in good re pair by your Board, and that a 
roetent librarian and necessary assistants sha 
ye employed tot ake charge o1 the property and 
serve the public, and that your School Board hall 
a ually provide for the defraying of all necessary 
expenses, for the support of the aforesaid insti 
tutions; and I further stipulate that your Board 
hall never sell or convey the building, or land on 
which it is situated, but forever retain it for the 
use of the people of Grundy County. 

‘* If the above condiiions are accepted b 
your Board, I will place the sum of @20.000 in 
the Union Bank, subject to your order, as fast 
as it is required for the erection of the build 
ing, and whatever amount of the said sum is 
not required for the building, may be uss -d forthe 


equipment of said library and reading-rooms 


with furniture, books, and literature. 
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‘ When the library building is completed ar 
uroished with furniture, books, and literature, as 
far as the funds at your dispo sal will admit, and 
the institution js in successful use and operation, 

furnish $20.000 more, $5000 of which 

shall be made available for its further equipment 
your Board think it NECESSARY, and the bal- 
wice aS a permanent endowment fund to be in- 
ted jn the same manner and under the same 


I propose t 


restrictions as the common-school fund is now 
required to be invested by the s¢ hool law of 
your Siate, the annual income trom which to be 
used in the support of said institution. 

‘*Should your Board approve of all of the 
ibove conditions, you will please give me your 
formal acceptance of the same, and have it re- 
corded with the proceedin gs of your Board. 

JeweTr Norris.’ 

Mr. Norris is now 80 years of age and formerly 
resided in Trenton during 35 years of his life, 
ind he takes this method of manifesting his 
friendship and regard for his old friends and as- 
sociates and their children. 

rhe plan of the building is now completed, and 
it is expected that the library will be fully 
equipped during the year 1591. 


Wabash Colleee L. Mr. Simon Yandes has 
riven to Wabash College $50,000, $30,000 of 
which is for a library building. 

Watertown F. P.1 
total 18.912 v., 21,658 pm.; issued 
juv. O1%). 

A complete card catalogue bas been begun to 
take the place of the § suppiements to the printed 


(22d rpt.) Added 407; 
37.435 (fict. and 


alogue of 1881. The librarian, Mr. S: F. 
e from a fixed to a 
able location, and « for a fund for the 
hase of va’uable works of reference. 

the use of books of science, history, poetry, 
yiography, geegraphy, fine arts, and cy lopwdias, 
progresses in the right direction. While we do 
rot undervalue the worth of a book because in 
the form of a story, and think that the novels of 
Scott, for instance, will teach more history than 
many a more pretentious tome labelled history, ¢ 
works like ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ or ‘ David Cop- 
nerfield,’ or ‘ Nicholas Nickelby’ will be more ef- 
ectual in revolutionizing the morals of a country 


than many a velume of ethics, we are prepared to 


litney, advises a chang 


wait, as all careful observers must admit, that 
nuch of the story reading of a community is pur- 
noseless, vapid, wasteful of time of the young, 
and even of their elders. We would, however, be 
willing to exchange, in the cause of progress, the 
reading of the thinnest, least meaty novels which 
you may have allowed on your shelves, for the 
onversation of men over their cups in out-of-the- 
way places, or in the listless le unging on the 

curb stones and street corners of our town, 
‘A large part of the duty of assistants, how- 
“r, is out of sight of the public, and perhaps ts 
little appreciated by those unacquainted with li 
This is the constant surprise of each 
It is not necessary to enumerate 


brary work. 

new assistant. 
such duties here: that they come to be performed 
skilfully in all their details is attested by the fact 
that several of those who learn to do suc h work 
| here have found occupation in other libraries at 
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a few years’ service here would be a valuable part 
of any person's education who would learn about 
books, or who would acquire habits of thorough- 
ness and self-help.” 


Westfield, N. J. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to select officers and further the organiza- 
tion of the Westfield Reading-Room Association. 
At a mass-meeting held in February the need 
of the public library was recognized by the lead- 
ing citizens, who subscribed liberal amounts to- 
ward its formation. 


Weymouth ( Mass.), Tufts L. Added 743; total 
12,301, issued 57,157. ‘“‘ The trustees of the 
library, in considering and presenting its claims 
upon the treasury of the town, are not unmindful 
of the premonitions of various and urgent ap- 
peals for unusually large appropriations by the 
town, at its annual meeting, nor of the fact that 
the limit of its available resources for annual 
expenditure has been reached by its appropria- 
tions in former years, and these facts seem to 
require of us an earnest remonstrance against the 
adoption of a policy which will sacrifice the in- 
tellectual and moral interests of the people to 
that which seems (but falsely) to promote their 
material welfare. The usefulness of a public 
library can only be sustained by constant and 
liberal additions of fresh, entertaining, instruct- 
ive, pure books. When once the interest of those 
who have time and inclination for reading useful 
books has been suffered to flag by the omission 
to provide sufficient incitement, it will prove a 
costly task to renew and revive that interest to 
the full measure of its original vitality.” 


Williamstown (Mass.), Williams College 2. 
Until very recently this important factor in edu- 
cation was most wofully neglected and so meagre 
as to be almost adisgrace to Williams. Strangely 
only of secondary importance, ab- 
solutely thing was done to facilitate conven- 
ience or comfort, and the library was merely 
used to hold the books until drawn out. There 
was no regular librarian, but its supervision and 
management was given to a member of the fac- 
ulty in connection with ‘his professional duties. 
Realizing how urgent were the needs in this 
direction the trustees at length resolved to 
remedy them and put Williams on a par with 
other institutions in the matter of library. A 
permanent library fund was established, now 
amounting to $38,000, a regular librarian ap- 
pointed, and everything put on a different basis. 
The influence of Mr. Burr, the new librarian, was 
felt at once in the gradual disappearance of the 
old inconveniences and the introduction of more 
business-like methods. 

The ‘‘James Ruthven Adriance Fund,” amount- 
ing to $20,000, received one year ago, is the 
largest gift fund. In connection with this fund 
there is an interesting circumstance which perhaps 
has never appeared in print The class of '78, of 
which Adriance was a member, raised before 
graduation the sum of several hundred dollars to 
purchase books in memorial of their classmates 
who had died in college. James R. Adriance 


good salaries. We are firmly of the opinion that | and within a year after leaving Williams he, too, 


was taken. His mother now has enlarged on his 
idea and memorialized him. The college was 
recently the recipient of an extensive gift from 
John B. Gale, ’42, consisting of a law library ot 
2000 volumes. 
FOREIGN NOTES 

Birmingham (Eng.) F. Libraries. The sanc- 
tion of the Council has been given to the exten- 
sion of the free libraries by the provision of three 
additional branch libraries, one on the borders 
of Duddeston and Nechel!s Wards, one at Spring 
Hill, and the third at Bordesley. The Council 
have granted a site for the Spring Hill branch, 
another for the eastern library has been pur- 
chased, and designs for both libraries have been 
prepared and approved. The question of a site 
for the Bordesley branch is still under the consid- 
eration of the committee. 


Cremona, Italy. The Biblioteca Governativa 
has received from the King a gift of the vari 
ous learned and magnificent works published by 
the House of Savoy, and also some duplicates 
from his private library. 


Grande Chartreuse, La, FOuRNIER, P. Notice 
sur la bibliothéque de la Grande-Chartreuse 
au Moyen Age, suivie d'un catalogue de cette 
bibliothéque au XV®* siécle. Grenoble, imp 
de F. Allier, 1887. 82 p., 8°. 


Liverpool F. P. L. (Rpt.) Aef. b.: added 
2404, total 94,749 ; issued 444,649. 

London (Eng.), British Museum L. Since 
October, 1888, an important work in connection 
with the cataloguing and rearranging of the files 
of the newspapers of the United Kingdom has 
been going on at the British Museum. The work 
has now been brought downto 1873. Every vol- 
ume has been carefully examined and all the im 
portant points in regard to it indicated in the 
catalogue. Much labor has been spent in sizing 
and arranging the papers year by year. By this 
means a considerable amount of press room has 
been gained. The papers are arranged accor- 
ing to date. Every volume is numbered outside. 
Each year has a distinct set of numbers, except 
in the case of the earlier dates, where the num- 
ber of volumes in a year is so small as to make 
this unnecessary. The year 1831 is represented 
by only 41 volumes, each volume containing the 
files of from 2 to § newspapers, while 1840 has 
86 volumes, 1850 has 140 volumes, 1860 has 
258 volumes, and 1870 has 327 volumes, while 
for 1887 there are no fewer than 572 volumes ; 
1847 takes up 3 presses occupying a space of 
59 square feet, while 1887 requires 16 presses and 
occupies 367 square feet. There are more than 
1200 distinct papers for 1887, while for 1547 the 
number did not exceed 300. The approximate 
weight of English, Scotch, and Irish papers in the 
presses at the Museum is 450 tons, The files for 
13 years have still to be gone through before the 
work iscomplete. Assoon as this is done a list of 
the newspapers, with their respective numbers, will 
be placed in the reading-room, and it will then be 
as easy to obtain the file of a newspaper of a hun- 


was the chairman of the Memorial Committee, 


dred years ago as it now isto procure any book in 
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the reading-room. It may be explained that all the 
London newspapers since 1800 are kept quite dis- 
tinct from the provincial journals. They are con- 
tained in the West Wing, where the same plan of 
sizing, numbering, and cataloguing has heen car- 
ried out as has been adopted in connection with 
the provincial papers. The London daily papers, 
however, are arranged in sets on the ground floor, 
and are obtainable at once. 


Lyons, France. “M. l’'abbé Ducrost a légué 
une important bibliothéque aux facultés catho- 
liques de Lyon.” — Polydidlion. 


Munich (Germany), Univ. of Munich L, The 
late Dr. von Dollinger’s library, which is one of 
the finest private collections in the world, has 
been left to the university, which is to printa full 
catalogue of the books, and then sell them by 
auction, The proceeds are to be devoted to form- 
ing an academical foundation at Munich, which 
is to bear Dr. von DOllinger’s name. 


Z7oronto(Can.) Univ. LZ. Acommittee, among 
the members of which are Lord Salisbury, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Granville, and 
the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Lon- 
don, and Dublin Universities, has been formed to 
collect and forward gifts of books to the Toronto 
University, whose library was recently destroyed 
by the fire which consumed the university build- 
ings. All the universities, the British Museum, 
and a number of private firms and individuals 
have promised to assist the committee. The 
Allan and Dominion Lines of steamers have 
promised to carry the gifts free to Canada. 

Subcriptions are rolling in to make easy the 
work of replacing the destroyed university library. 
The sum has nearly reached the $8000 mark. 
Besides money, 1000 volumes have been received 
by the committee. 

Notice came this week that Oxford University, 
England, will send Clarendon Press books to the 
value of $2500. Mr. Pope, United States Consul 
at Toronto, delivered a lecture in aid of the library 
on Thursdayevening. The result was gratifying. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway has undertaken to 
advertise in England the fact that it offers free 
transportation of books for this purpose. 


‘Gifts and Bequests. 


The N. Y. F. Circulating L. has received 
gifts amounting to $4165 since the meeting to 
raise funds. The Pa. Hist. Soc. has been given 
acollection of colonial laws and other rare 
Americana which cost over $25,000 to col- 
lect. The German ZL. A., of Pittsburg, have 
offered their library of 10,000 vols. to the pro- 
posed Carnegie L. T: Nelson Page, assisted by 
others, has opened a free library and reading- 
room for boys in Richmond, Va. Simon Yandes 
has given his library to the Catholic university at 
Lyons, France. 
to the University of Munich. Hartford, Conn., 
has completed its $400,000 fund for a free public 
library ; and many subscriptions of books and 
money have been tendered to the library of the 
University of Zoronto. 


Dr. von Ddllinger has given his | 
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Librarians. 


CHANDLER, Miss Alice G. In June, 1889. the 
committee of the Town Library, of Lancaster, 
Mass., passed this resolution : 

“Resolved, That the committee accede with great 
reluctance to Miss Chandler's final and imperative 
application to be relieved of her duties as libra- 
rian ; and desire to testify hereby to their deep 
sense of indebtedness for her eminently intelli- 
gent, faithful, and efficient discharge of the office 
borne by her for so many years; with a special 
recognition of the value of her services during a 
period when it was so essential to the best suc- 
cess that its administration should be system- 
ized and brought under the most approved rules 
and methods 

‘** Voted, That Miss Chandler be solicited to as- 
sume any responsibilities as advisory librarian 
that may be agreeable to her, and consistent with 
her other engagements.” 

At the same meeting the committee unan- 
imously elected Miss Harriet W. Forbush to suc- 
ceed Miss Chandler. 

CocuHRANE, Miss Pink E.. J., Nellie Bly,” when 
newspaper correspondent in Indiana, ran for 
State Librarian and was defeated. 

Comber, F. J., one of the assistant librarians 
of the Birmingham F. Libraries, died May 8, 
1889. 

FULLER, Jacob, 75 years of age, librarian of the 
Washington and Lee University, died at Lexing- 
ton, Va., March 12. 

GausE, Miss Laura, has been elected librarian 
of the Harrisburg (Pa.) P. L. 


Cataloging and Classification. 
BritisH Museum. List of works of reference in 
the reading-room. 3d ed. rev. [London,] 1889. 

25 + [1] + 475 p. O. + Plan, folded. 

Author catalog, followed (p. 329 - 375) by an al- 
fabetical Subject index. 

Prefixed isa history of the reading-room. ‘ The 
subject index, which in former editions consisted 
solely of references to the names of authors, now 
gives the short-title and press-mark of every 
book.” 

The Cornet Univ. L. bulletin for March con- 
tains a description of 6 Oriental mss. in the li- 
brary. 


MINNEAPOLIS P. L. list. Part III. 


Minneapolis, 1890. 


Finding 
186 
of English 
Min- 


MINNEAPOLIS P, L. Finding list 
prose fiction and books for the young. 
30 p. O. 
Finding list of works in for- 
Minneapolis, 1889. 25 p. O. 


neapolis, 1889. 
MINNEAPOLIS P. L. 
eign languages. 
MINNEAPOLIS L, 

dex, and scheme for numbering books. 
29 p. O. 


System of classification in- 
Min- 
neapolis, 1889. 


ae 
: 
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Newark, F. P. L. Finding list. Newark, N. J., 


Bibliografp. 


1889. 170 p. O. 


Reference-books are designated by a *. Barster, V., Perrin, A., and SERAND, E. Bi- 


Books having a small j before the call number 

are specially suited for juvenile readers.” 

Reims, France. JADART, H. Catalogue des in- 
cunables de la bibliothéque de Reims. Reims, 
1890. 176 p. 8°. 

Versailles, France. PELLECHET, Mile. Catalogue 
des incunables et des livres imprimés de la bi- 
bliothéque publique de Versailles, de 1500 — 20, 
avec les marques typographiques des éditions 
du 15° siécle. Paris, 1890. 8+ 307 p. 8°. 1o fr. 

FULL NAMES. 
Supplied by C: Hull, of Cornell University Library : 

Findlay, G: James (Management of an English 
railway); 

Gee, W: Winson Haldane (Lessons in elementary 
practical physics); 

Griffin, Martin Ignatius Joseph (W. Penn, the 
friend of the Catholics); 

Hasluck, Paul Nooncree (Handybooks for handi- 
crafts); 

Henrici, Olaus Magi s F: Erdmann (Elementary 
geometry); 

Jeans, James Stephen (Railway problems); 

oo H: C: Fleeming (Electricity and magnet- 
ism); 

Klein, E: Emanuel (Elements of histology); 

Laurie, Simon Somerville (Addresses on educa- 
tional subjects); 

Miller, W: J: Clarke (Mathematical questions and 
solutions); 

Mills, T: Wesley (Animal physiology); 

Preyer, Thierry Wilhelm (Mind of a child); 

Prudden, Théophile Mitchell (Story of bacteria); 

Smith, Annie Tolman (Rural schools); 

Smith, Lyndon Ambrose (Recent school law de- | 
cisions); 

Smith, Roderick H: (Art of speculation); 

Stromeyer, Johann Philip Edmund Charles (Effect 
of blue heat on steel); 

Wilson, T: Woodrow (The state). 

Supplied by Harvard College Library : 
Blackall, Clarence Howard ( Builders’ hardware); 
Fernow, Bernhard E: (Need of a forest admin- 

istration for the U. S.); 
Harvey, C: Alexander (The new mausoleum safe 
deposit for the dead); 
Humphreys, R: Clapp (Corporal punishment, 
Jan. 28, 1890); . 
Jeffery, E: Turner (Paris universal exposition, 
1889); 
Lockwood, Mrs. Sara E.. Hustep (Lessons in 
English); 
Metcalf, Robert Comfort (Larguage exercises); 
Pierson, G: Spencer (The separate system of 


bliographie savoissienne. Tome 1, fasc. 1. 
Chambéry, 1890. 16 p.4°. 2 fr. 


BorrsMA, H. L. Kunstindustrieele literatur 
proeve van een hist. bibliog. overzicht van 
boek- en plaatwerken verschenen op het gebied 
der kunstnijverheid (van de oudheid tot in 
deze eeuw). tre gedeelte [van de oudheid tot 
omstreeks 1700]. ‘s Gravenhage, W. P. van 
Stockum & Zoon, 1888. 215 p. 8°. 2.90 fi. 


CHANNING CLuB, Boston. Books for boys ap- 
proved and recommended by a committee ; 
publications of 1888. [Boston, 1890.] 11. + 


1g + (1) p. T. 
**The Channing Club, of Boston, has taken 
upon itself the task of examining books written 
for boys, and publishing annually for the use of 
parents and librarians a classified, descriptive 
list of such as are approved. Their first cata- 
logue can be obtained by sending a stamp to the 
Secretary, Mr. G: Peirce, 70 Water Street, Bos- 
ton. It is divided into three classes —‘ inter- 
esting stories ;’ ‘works of history, biography, 
travel, science, etc.;’ and * books with a distinct 
moral teaching, especially suited for Sunday- 
schools.’ No book has been rejected because of 
doctrinal teaching, as the list is intended for all 
denominations, but wherever such teaching is 
prominent the fact is noted. Besides the neces- 
sary items of publisher and price, each title is 
tollowed by a summary of the story, or a de- 
scription of the scope of the work if in the sec- 
ond class.” — Pub. weekly, Mar. 29. 

There has already been a large demand for it. 


{C., J.] The literature relating to New Zea- 
land ; a bibliography. Wellington, Govern 
ment printer, 1889. 4 1.+235+(1) p. O. 
Preface signed J. C., General Assembly Li- 

brary, June 1, 1889. Consists of three catalogs, 

chronological, classified (33 classes), and alfabet- 
ical, the last divided into Authors and Titles of 
anonymous and pseudonymous works. The 
first has imprints and notes, the last two only 

short titles and dates of publication which form a 

reference to the full entries in the chronological 

list. 


CopMAN, H: Sargent. A list of works on the 
art of landscape gardening. (In Garden and 
forest, Mar. 12, p. 131-135.) 

Books in English, French, German, and Ital- 
ian since 1625, chronologically arranged. Over 
250 titles. Prepared with evident zeal and care. 
Tne author asks for the communication of omit- 
ted titles, as he is preparing a supplement. 


Forp, Paul Leicester. Check list of American 
magazines printed in the 18thcentury. \. 


sewerage). 


12 p., printed in single column on one side of 


} 


April, 


paper only. (250 copies.) Sheets, folded, $1; 
hf. roan, $1.50. 


In Poole’s conspectus of magazines, prefixed | 


to his index, but 2 American magazines of this 
period are mentioned. In this list are given 3 
and with each title, where possible, is given a list 
of all the issues, with dates, pagination, and illus 
trations, together with notes giving the editors, 
histories, and other facts. Designed especially 
for the use of libraries, for checking and filling 
up sets. Mailed, on receipt of price, by P. L. 
Ford, 97 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GrorG, C:, and Ost, Leop. Schlagwort-Katalog; 
Verzeichniss der Biicher u. Landkarten 
sachl. Anordng., 1883-87. Hanover, Cruse, 
1890. 3+1070p. O. 32.50 m. 


JacossoHN, H., and ConEN-REES, Lehrer. 
Fiihrer durch die deutsch-israelit., unterhalten- 
de [schénwissenschaftliche], geschichtlich- 
belehrende, populir-rellgitise u. Jugendschrifts- 
literatur vom Beginn d. 18. Jahrh. bis heute. 
Ein Hilfsbuch f. alle diejenigen, welche e. jiid. 
Gemeinde, Volks-, Vereins- od. Jugendbiblio- 


in 


thek begriinden od. vervollistindigen wollen, | 


namentlich f. Rabbinner, Lehrer, Gemeinde- 


vorsteher u. Bibliothekare zusammengestellt. | 


Breslau, Jacobsohn & Co., 1890. 
.50 m. 


KAYSERLING, M. Biblioteca espafiola-portugu- 
eza-judaica; dictionnaire bibliog des auteurs 
juifs, de leurs ouvrages espagnoles et portugais 
et des ceuvres sur et contre les juifs et le ju- 
dalsme; avec un apergu sur la littérature des 
juifs espagnols et une collection des proverbes 
espagnoles. Strassburg, Triibner, 1890. 24+ 
ssp. 6m. 


MARCKWALD, Ernst. 
liographie. I. 1887. 
8+120p.O. 3m. 


Elsass-Lothringische Bib- 


ProkscH, J. K. Die Litteratur iib. die veneri- 
schen Krankheiten, von den ersten Schriften 
iib. Syphilis aus dem Ende d. 15. Jahrh. bis 
zum Jahre 1889, systematisch zusammenge- 
stellt. [In 3 Bdn.] 1. Bd. Allgemeiner Theil. 
Bonn, Hanstein, 1889. 4+492p.O0. 14m. 


Prou, Maurice. Manuel de paléographie latine 
et francaise du 6° au 17° siécle, suivi d'un 
dictionnaire des abréviations, avec 23 fac-sim- 
ilés en phototypie. Paris, 1890. 393 p. 8. 
12 fr. 


SzapeK, Biblioth. Spec.-Aret Dr. K: Index 


bibliographicus syphilidologiae. 2. u. 3. Jahrg. | 


Die Litteratur der Jahre 1887 u. 1888. Ham- 


burg, Voss, 1889. 71+67p. O. 3m. 
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Wo tr’s juristisches Vademecum, bis Juli 1889. 
Lpz., G. m., bd. 


3.50. 


Levien, 1889. 2095 


p. 8°. 3 


Wo naturwissenschaftliches Vademecum. 3. 


Abth. 1. Bd. Botanik, bis Okt. 1889. Lopz., 
Levien, 1889. 48 p. 8°. .40 m. 
Wo r’s theologisches Vademecum, bis 1888, 


Neue Aufl. 
144+120 p. 


Lpz., Levien, 1589. 3 pt., 1294 


3.50 m. 


INDEXES 


Arcuiv fiir mikroskop. Anatomie hrsg. von v. 
la Valette St. George in Bonn und W. Wald 
eyer in Berlin. 
Bd. 21-31, bearb. von Ludw. Schirmeyer. 
Bonn, M. Cohen & Sohn, 1888. 220 p. 8”. 


IRELAND'S “ History of the New York Stage” 
| is perhaps the most valuable reference-book of 
its kind in existence. Unfortunataly it possesses 
| a very incomplete and perfunctory index, which 
| mars its value. I hear, however, that Mr. Ed- 
| ward Kindberg. with the author's permission, has 
commenced a most copious and useful analytical 
| index. It has cost him two years’ hard labor, 
and now he proposes to print sixty copies and 
sell them at the cost of printing. This is purely 
a labor of love, and dramatic students should 
| feel grateful and give it a hearty support. — /’u/. 
weekly, Mar. 22. 


Namen- u. Sachregister zu 


ym. 


| Gesamtindex zum Etymologisches Lexikon der 
deutschen Sprache, von V. F. JANSSEN. Strass- 
burg, K. J. Triibner, 18go. 
**You may not know that for some time I have 
been engaged in spare moments in indexing por- 
traits in the Linrary Co, of Philadelphia and 
have notes of some thousand. 
**BUMFORD SAMUELS.” 


Anonnms and Psendonnms. 


‘**Mr. Wm. Cushing's admirable collection of 
‘Anonyms,’ published at his own expense, has 
now been sold with the exception of nineteen 
sets. It is to be hoped that these will be prompt- 
ly taken up, that the author may be reimbursed 
| for his actual outlay—no profit is hoped for. 
The library profession, literary workers general- 
ly, and the book trade have been greatly bene- 
fitted by Mr. Cushing’s work, and it is but justice 
that no effort should be spared to secure from 
loss a man public-spirited enough to undertake 
such atask. The work will very likely not be re- 
printed, so that those who want the work will do 
well to order it without delay.” — Critic. 


Albert Ross is the pseudonym of Linn Boyd 
Porter, of Cambridge, Mass., whose ‘* Alba- 
tross” novels are published by G. W. Dilling- 
ham. — Writer. 

Countercurrents is by Mrs. (not Mr. as mis- 
printed on p. 94) S. W. Weitzel. 

Eva Hartner, ps. of Frau Emma von Twar- 
| dowska, d. 14 Dec , 1889. — Polyliblion. 


| 
& 
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Nellie Bly, ps. of Miss Pink Elizabeth J. 
Cochrane. She was formerly of Indiana, and be- 
came known throughout that State as a daring 
newspaper correspondent. She ran for Librarian 
of the State, and was defeated. From Indiana 
she went to Pittsburg, and thence to New York. 


Her piece of reportorial work in passing herself | 


off as a lunatic and thus getting into the inner 
workings of the asylum there, which was pub- 
lished in the New York World, with which she 
had attached herself, made her name famous asa 
woman of sensational undertakings and fearless 
daring all over the world. When it was decided 
by the World, 
scheme, to test the practicability of going 
around the earth in less than 80 days, Nellie Bly 
was the one chosen to make the trip. — Western 
Journalist. 


Personality the beginning and end of metaphys- 
ics, Edin., Blackwoods, 1879, 12°, was acknowl- 
edged by the author, the Rev. Alfred Williams 
Momerie, in the 2d ed., Edin., 1883. 


Q., ps. of Arthur T: Quiller Couch in ‘* Dead 
man’s rock,” romance, London, 1888, and ‘* The 
splendid spur,” memoirs of the adventures of 
Mr. J: Marvel, London, 1890. (The name was 
wrongly given by us v. 13, p. 389, on the author- 
ity of the Critic. as Arthur Quilter Crouch.) 


Private Libraries. 


ARNOLD, John H. V., isthe possessor of one of 
the most interesting privately illustrated collec- 
tions of books in America, as well as of an extra- 
ordinary assemblage of engravings on the drama, 
of autographs of priceless rarity, and of other 
materials bearing on his favorite fancy. Mr. 
Arnold's collection was originally much larger 
and wider in its range than at present. He ex- 
panded in various directions at the start, but when 
he discovered that concentration is the secret of 
greatest success with the collector, he remorse- 
lessly reduced his collection to its dramatic con- 
stituents and dispersed the rest by public sale. 


Among the works is a “ Sketch of the Life of 


James W. Wallack,” large paper, with seventy- 
five portraits, autographs, and play-bills inserted; 
a ‘* Memoirs of Charles Mathews,” extended to 
seven volumes with three hundred rare and curious 
portraits of actors and actresses added ; Galt’s 
** Lives of the Players,” with a multitude of 
scarce and valuable theatrical portraits, which has 
been extended from one to four volumes royal 
quarto. This collection also embraces the 
* Lives” of David Garrick, Mrs. Jordan, Thomas 
Holcroft, Thomas Doggett, Mrs. Abington, Tate, 
Williamson and others. The dramatic biographies 
include memoirs of the Keans, Kembles, Mrs. 
Siddons, Bellamy, Inchbold, Betterton, Wilks, 
Abber, Lewes, De Castro, Clark, Forrest, Ham- 
blin, and Cooke. But the crowning monument” 


is ‘Ireland's Records of the New York Stage,” 
extended to twenty volumes folio, upon which he 
is still engaged, and for the materials, he has ex- 
pended up to the present moment over nine thou- 
sand dollars. 


Any effort towards a description 


as a sensational advertising | 


of this enormous work without a week of careful 
inspection must be a failure. There are not less 
than five thousand five hundred illustrations.” 


Pratt, S. BRAINARD, of Forest Hills, Mass., 
is the owner of a large collection of Bibles. For 
upward of twenty-five years Mr. Pratt has been 
| accumulating this collection, and now has over 
| 300 hundred volumes and a great variety of manu- 
scripts of the Bible. Some of his Bibles are 
nowhere else to be seen in this country. 

Mr. Pratt was impelled to begin his collection 
by the general ignorance of the origin of the 
Bible and the way it came down to us among the 
people, as revealed by his Sunday-school class. 
So he started to form a collection of manuscripts 
and volumes that should illustrate each successive 
form which the holy books have taken from the 
beginning until the present day, the various kinds 
of material on which it has been inscribed or 
| printed, and the languages it has passed through, 

He has ancient manuscripts and photographic 
and other reproductions of ones in Arabic, Samari- 
tan, Armenian, Syriac, besides hosts of them in 
| He brew, Greek, and Latin, and printed Bibles of 
modern translations in Arabic, Armenian, the 
| Mpongwe African dialect, Arrawack, Bohemian, 
Bulgarian, several in Chinese, Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Creolose, Danish, Dakota, Ebon, a Micronesian 
dialect, Finnish, French, modern Greek, Gaelic, 
Hawaiian, Hinduwee, Hungarian, Irish, Italian, 
Japanese, Kamalie Hawaiian, Kusaien, Malay, 
Mohawk, Muskokee, Nez Perce, Ojibwa, Polish, 
Portuguese, Ponape, Port Natal, Reval-Esthoni- 
an, Russian, Seneca, Slavic, Spanish, Swedish, 
Syriac, both ancient and modern, Tamil, Welsh, 
and Zulu. 


Mary, Q. of Scots. SHARMAN, J. The library 
of “ Mary, Queen of Scots;” with an historical 
introduction and a rare portrait of the queen. 
London, 1889. 180 p. 4°. 


WALFORD, CoRNELIUS. It seems that the val- 
uable collection of shorthand systems made by 
the late Mr. Cornelius Walford was not in the fire 
which occurred recently at the house of Mrs. 
Walford near Sevenoaks, and consequently was 
not destroyed, as has been currently reported 
in some of the shorthand periodicals. 


and Blunders. 


From a recently pub. booksellers catalog: Lon- 
gus Amours. Pastorates de Duphnis et de Chloé. 
Paris, 1502. 


I HAVE acurious old book-plate which might 
| be worth quoting among humors. It hasa border 
| that reminds one of the thirties and reads, “ 7 Ais 
| book No. ... Belongs to the Sangenfield Public 
| Library: Returnable the first Tuesdays of the 
months of August, November, February, and 
| May precisely at 4 oclock p.m.” — S. 1. B. 


Books wanted. ‘‘1 want The miserables by 
Dumass” was the demand from a recent reader. 

Another said, ‘‘ I want Pelham by Disraeli.” 

‘** Pelham was written by Bulwer.” 

“Well! I want Pelham anyway.” 


‘ 
| = 
— 
Li. j | 
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Bibliographical Publications. 
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For all American books as they appear, take THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY ; for an hour's glance 
each month at the important books and magazine papers, take THR LITERARY NEWS: for magazine 
articles in general, consult the INDEX TO PERIODICALS ; for books in print or issued of late years, see 
the AMERICAN and ANNUAL CATALOGUES ; for all information as to American and forcign copyright, 


see “* Copyright: its Law and its Literature.’ 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
Established in 1872, with which was incorporated the 
American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular 
(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr. George W. 
Childs. Recognized as the representative of the pub- 
lishing and bookselling interests in the United States. 
Contains full weekly record of American publications, 
with monthly indexes, etc. Subscription, $3.00 per an 
num, postpaid ; single nos., ro cts., postpaid. 


THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclectic 
Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, and 
containing the freshest mews concerning books and 

uthors; lists of new publications ; reviews and critical 
comments; characteristic extracts; sketches and anec- 
dotes of authors; courses of reading; bibliographical 
references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest books 
ete., etc,, Subscription, $1.00 per annum, postpaid; 
single nos., ro cts. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Month- 
ly. Official Organ of the American Library Association, 
Edited by Cuaries A. Cutter, Librarian Boston 
Athenzum, and Paut L. Forp, Subscription, $5 per 
annum, postpaid (including the /#/erary News, month- 
ly); Single nos., 50 cts. 


BOOKS OF ALL TIME. A Guide for 
the Purchase of Books. Compiled by F. Levrotpt 
and Lynp E. Jones. 3amo, paper, ro cents. 


< 
\THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
of booksin print and for sale (including reprints and 
|} importations) July 1,1876. Compiled (under the direc- 
| tion of F. Levrotpr) by Lynps . Jongs. Subject- 
volume, gto, half morocco, $15. [Awthor-and-title vol 
ume is out of print.) 


THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATA- 
LOGUE. Being the full titles, with descriptive notes, 
of all books recorded in Tus Pustisners’ Week ty, dur- 
ing the calendar year, with author, title, and subject -in- 
dex, publishers’ annual lists and directory of publishers. 
1887-'89 volumes, 8vo, sheets, $3.00; half morocco, 
$3.50. [Volume for 1886 is out of print.) 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
1876-1884. Books recorded (including reprints and 
importations) July 1, 1876-June 30, 1884. Compiled, 
under the editorial direction of R. R. Bowker, by Miss 

| A. 1, gto, half morocco, 


THE LIBRARY LIST. Being a list of 

| Public Libraries in the United States and Canada of 

over 1000 volumes, with classification by size and name 
of Librarian. 8vo, half leather, net, $3.50. 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS, Papers 


selected by Samvuet S. Green. 16mo, cloth, so cts 


‘THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRA- 


| RY. By Rev. A. E. Dunninc. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


15. 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


P.O. Box 943, 


A Book for the Librarian's Desk. 


The Annual Catalogue, 


The Annual American Catalogue for 1889 con- 
tains 
(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in 

1889. 

(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author- 
alphabet, of all books recorded in the Pustisurs’ 
WEEKLY, 1889. 

(;) Author-, title-, and subject-index to same, in 
alphabet. 

(4) Publishers’ annual lists for 189. 

The edition is limited, and to secure copies 
orders should be sent at once. The price is 
$3.00 sheets, $3.50 half leather. 

We also supply the English Catalogue for 1889, 
price, $1.50, paper; the Annual American and 
English Catalogues, 1889, can be had in one vol- 
ume, half leather, $5.00. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL Sr.), 


one 


P.O. Box 943. New York. 


Franklin Square (830 Pearl Street), New York. 


| Duro-Flexile Bookbinding. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, Bath, England. 


Books bound in this style are practically indestructible 


and of the utmost flexibility in use. The thread, tapes, 


boards, cloth, and leather are all the best possible to be 
obtained, and together with the patented system of joint 
ng give the book an immeasurably lengthened life, sav 
Full 


ing repairs, rebinding, and at least one re- purchase 


partic ulars and estimates on application 


Do you ever have occa- 


sion to refer to back 
numbers of magazines ? 


If so, you will find the ‘*Codperative Index 


to Periodicals” of great value. It is a com 
plete index to all the leading magazines. 
Subscription price, $2.00 per year. Published 


at Franklin Square (330 Pearl St.), New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872. 
LONDON : NEW YORK: 
30 WELLINGTON Sr., STRAND. 828 Broapway. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing Agent for Colleges & Libraries 


828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 
than any other house in America or Europe. 

Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 


open Accounts with all the large publishing houses in the world. 
His large experience enables him to give information about and to find searee and rare books to his 


patrons at most advantageous prices. 
From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers the 


charges for freight, etc. 
Most of the eae Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 


their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following : 
State University of Towa. 
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Adelbert College. Johns Hopkins University. 

Alma College. Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. State University of Kansas. 

Am. Museum of Natural History. Miami University. State University of Nebraska. 
Amherst College. N. ¥. State Library. Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Astor Library. N. ¥. Hospital Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
College of the City of New York. Ohio State University. University of Hlinois. 

College of Physicians, Phila. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. University of Minnesota. 
Colambia College. Pablic Library, Cincinnati, 0. University of Pennsylvania. 
Cornell University. Public Library, Cleveland, 0. University of Wisconsin. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Pablic Library, Minneapolis. Wesleyan University. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. Reynolds Library. Williams College. 

Hay ‘ollege. State Library of Connecticut. Yale University. 


SPEOIAL REFERENCES, 
“*Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 


terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone. 
Geo. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York 


““Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. The result of the comparison of three methods, viz 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 


us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
1: Sar 
differ 


and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff-rent packages in « 

ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the res 

of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets mst for the time and money expended by taking 
A 


advantage of Mr, Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders. 
Metvi Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


‘*Mr. G, E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


and second hand and also periodicals 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. 
by branches in different European countries.” 


Prof. Arruvr H. Parmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“* Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London en 1s, 
I deal w.ch you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 


seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. : 
Up to date I am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


do so. If I did not, I should not. 
Ernest C. Ricnarnson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


time and money as dealing through you.’ 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 


shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’’ 
A. 8. Cottuns, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 
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